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A DAY IN THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTION FOR DEAF- 
MUTES AT PARIS. 


BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, Li. D., WASHINGTON, 


It was on a bright morning in May, 1867, that I left my 
hotel on the Boulevard des Italiens, and threaded my way 
through the busy streets of the gay capital of the French. 
The wonderful display of jewelry in the shop windows 
of the Rue de la Paix was fascinating in its brilliant re- 
flection of the spring sunlight; the arcades of the Rue 
Rivoli were attractive in the multitude of beautiful objects 
that challenged the attention of the passer-by at every 
step ; the gardens of the Tuilleries and the Louvre were 
redolent of sweet odors, and full of the melody of thou- 
sands of birds; the gates of the palaces were open, and the 
great collections of art invited the stranger to a feast of 
beauty and genius ; but all these things did not win from 
me more than a passing notice as I pushed on toward the 
object of my morning’s quest. 

Crossing the Pont St. Jacques, I entered the well-known 
‘Latin quarter,’’ where students and literati most do 
congregate, and was presently in the Rue St. Jacques. 

Naturally, my thoughts went backward to a time long 
before my birth, when, half a century ago, my honored 
father, fifty years my senior, walked over the same crowded 
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thoroughfare, seeking the same hospitable portals whither 
my steps were tending ; and I remembered with grateful 
emotions the friendly attentions he had received, and the 
substantial co-operation which had been accorded him, 
from the good Sicard, when he came, disheartened by the 
coldness and narrowness of the Braidwoods, in Great Brit- 
ain, to ask in Paris the training he needed for his great 
work in America, 

Presently, I stood before the venerable gate of the old 
convent of the Celestines, known, since the year 1785, as 
the Institution des Sourds-Muets ; Ioyale, Nationale, or 
Impériale, according to the changing dynasties of France. 

Here I found the (in France) inevitable conciergerie, 
with its old woman knitting, its adjoining little kitchen, 
and all the accompanying paraphernalia of diminutive 
housekeeping. 

Stating the object of my visit, I was permitted to pass 
into a paved court-yard, about two hundred feet by one 
hundred, in which a great elm, said to be the largest tree 
in Paris, towering high above all the buildings, was the 
most striking object. 

The principal structures of the Institution are arranged 
on three sides of this quadrangle, the gate-lodge and its 
dependencies, but one story in height, filling the side 
nearest the Rue St. Jacques. 

To the left stands the Bdtiment des petits, a section 
devoted to the juveniles—pupils under ten years of age ; 
to the right, a section termed the Bdtiment de la Salle 
des Séances, containing a play-room for the younger pu- 
pils, an exhibition hall, and hospitals in the upper stories ; 
while opposite the entrance is the Bdatiment des grands, a 
section set apart for the pupils over ten years of age. 

Beyond this section, and not opening on to the entrance 
court-yard, are situated, at the two angles formed by the 
three main buildings, two sections, the one on the left 
containing the workshops and studios in which the pupils 
are taught handicraft and the arts; the one on the right 
being the residence of the director of the Institution, this 
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latter opening into the Rue de |’ Abbé de l’Epée, which 
forms the eastern boundary of the premises. 

To the west of the ‘‘juvenile’’ section is a fine play- 
ground for the smaller boys, and north of this lies the 
sport field of the larger pupils, containing a magnificent 
gymnasium, one of the largest and best equipped in Paris. 

North of the Batiment des grands lies a beautiful gar- 
den, carefully cultivated, a portion of which is reserved 
for the private use of the director, this last being orna- 
mented with summer-houses and a conservatory. 

The northern boundary of the premises is the Rue 
d’ Enfer—a name probably significant of the estimation 
in which the outer world of Paris was held by the saintly 
occupants of the precincts of the convent of the Celestines. 

It was at the corner of the Batiment des grands nearest 
to the residence of the director that I made myself known, 
and almost immediately was I led to the office of Prof. 
Vaisse, whom I need not to introduce to the readers of 
the ANNALS as one of the most eminent and successful 
teachers of deaf-mutes in the Old World. 

It is said the French have no word to express the Eng- 
lish idea of home; but if my reception at the hands of 
Prof, Vaisse may be taken as an illustration of French 
hospitality, they certainly have the faculty of making a 
stranger feel ‘‘at home,’’ for, from the moment of our 
meeting, Prof. Vaisse impressed me with the idea that I 
was no longer a foreigner in a foreign land, but a friend 
among friends—a welcome visitant in the place where my 
father had found a congenial home. 

The forenoon was spent in inspecting the buildings and 
grounds—perfect in all their appointments, and scrupu- 
lously neat—and in visiting the several class-rooms. 

Here I met the distinguished brothers Valade, Rémi 
and André, brothers of M. Valade-Gabel, formerly a lead- 
ing teacher in the Institution, but now Government In- 
spector of the Deaf-Mute Institutions of France. M. Du- 
bois, too, I saw—the famous deaf teacher of articulation, 
who reads from the lips with great readiness ; also, M. 
Lenoir, whose name stands at the head of the list of in- 
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structors. These gentlemen were most cordial in their 
greetings, and seemed disposed to afford every facility for 
the demonstration of their methods of instruction. 

Later in the day I met the Abbé Lambert, the chaplain 
of the Institution, author of a dictionary of signs, and 
several little works adapted to convey religious instruction 
to the deaf and dumb. The good Abbé, however, evi- 
dently most delights in the peculiar branch of painting 
known as illumination, and astonished me with specimens 
of his skill, which showed great talent. 

Towards evening, I was conducted to the workshops and 
studios. Here the pupils are taught the trades of shoe- 
making, carpentering, printing, book-binding, with the 
arts of lithographing and wood carving, line drawing, 
draughtsmanship, sketching, and painting in colors. 
Masters, apparently well skilled, are employed for each 
of these departments, and the success of the pupils is 
marked in all. 

At six o’clock I sat down to dinner with the family of 
the director, consisting of his wife, her mother, and three 
sons, all above the age of twenty. 

After a most sociable hour at the table, we adjourned 
(as is the custom of the French) to the garden, where 
coffee was served in the summer-house. Here, by seven 
o’clock, the instructors of the Institution came in to pay 
their respects, and a delightful evening was passed, con- — 
versation being sometimes in French, sometimes in Eng- 
lish, and when both failed, in the language of pantomime 
common to both countries. 

The long twilight detained us iv the garden till nearly 
nine o’clock, when we went into the house for tea, soon 
after which I bade my cordial hosts farewell, bearing with 
me to my solitary lodgings impressions of hospitality, 
earnestness, system, and successful educational effort that 
will not soon be forgotten. 

[We are glad to be able to say that this sketch is the first of a 
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THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF ARTICULATION. 
BY MIS3 IDA MONTGOMERY, NEW YORK. 


| Tue following letter was addressed to Mr. J.J. Barclay, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. We reprint it from the last report of that Insti- 
tution, both because of its intrinsic interest, and because 
it is made the text of Mr. Hotchkiss’s article upon the 
same subject. The fact that Miss Montgomery and Mr. 
Hotchkiss are educated semi-mutes, speaking from their 
own experience upon a question of vital interest to them- 
selves, gives a peculiar importance to their statements 
and opinions. The same remark will apply to the paper 
of Mr. Angus, in the present number of the ANNALS.—Ep. 
ANNALS. | 

“Ixstrrotion ror Dear 
“New York. November 25, 1869. 
‘*Mr. Barcnay: 

‘¢ Dear Srr——I was very much surprised and flattered 
at the receipt of your letter asking my ‘opinion’ on 
the vexed and vexatious question of Articulation. I 
should not be half a woman if I did not have an opinion 
on the subject—a very decided one, too—and one that I 
am in nowise loath to express. It is just this: that spe- 
cial instruction in articulation, even to the classes you 
meution, (the semi-deaf and semi-mute,) is simply special 
instruction in a very pretty and expensive, and, in some 
rare cases, rather useful accomplishment. 

‘*In answer to your other question, whether I prefer 
the sign or written language to speech, I say most em- 
phatically that I do. Indeed, aside from a reluctance, 
which I cannot overcome, to use my vocal powers, they 
are so limited, and I speak with so much effort, mental 
and physical, that beyond a few sentences of common- 
place, or a few words in an emergency, I rarely attempt 
to use my voice, and never succeed in making myself 
understood. Persons of average quickness of apprehen- 
sion fail to understand me at all, until they have become 
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familiar with my peculiarities of speech. I do not, in 
fact, know a single individual with whom I could carry 
on a conversation of any considerable length without hav- 
ing recourse to the manual alphabet, or to writing. 

‘*Since the receipt of your letter, I have inquired of ten 
semi-mutes, six of whom are employed as teachers here, 
(the remainder are members of the high class,) their pref- 
erence in this matter, and nine unhesitatingly and un- 
equivocally declared that either the manual alphabet or 
writing was more agreeable to them than speech as a 
mode of communication, and that they habitually made 
use of one or the other of these modes in preference to 
speech. The tenth was undecided ; but as I know that 
he very rarely uses his voice when he can get pencil and 
paper, I think his indecision is more of theory than of 
fact. All of the ten I have mentioned have as good a 
command of the voice as I have, and four speak with re- 
markable ease and distinctness for deaf persons. One, in 
particular, is a marvel to all her hearing friends on ac- 
count of the clearness and grace of her enunciation, and 
yet, in talking with hearing persons who can read from 
her fingers, she almost invariably makes use of them. 
This lady is, by those most competent to decide in such a 
matter, adjudged to speak better than any other deaf per- 
son they have ever heard ; and yet in the street or in a 
shop she finds it almost impossible, often quite so, to 
make her simplest remarks or inquiries understood. 

‘¢ However distinct the utterance may be made, I doubt 
if art can ever so supply the lost guidance of the ear as 
to make speech to the deat of any practical value, out- 
side of the immediate circle of family and friends. And 
when the manual alphabet, which furnishes a sure, rapid, 
and unobtrusive means of communication, can be learned 
in a few hours, it seems to me, to use the mildest word, 
extremely selfish to require a deaf child to perfect or ac- 
quire, by slow and painful effort, a means of communica- 
tion in which he can, from the very fact of his deafness, 
take no real pleasure. And when we consider how much 
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our pupils have to accomplish in the very limited time 
given them, the question is, not ‘Is articulation prac- 
ticable ?’ but, ‘Is it right to attempt to teach it?’ 

‘*The record of Dr. Kitto in this matter, (Lost Senses, 
pp. 20-31,) is, in substance, the experience of every semi- 
mute of my acquaintance. His opinion should, I think, 
from the position to which he attained, and the peculiar 
circumstances of his life, have great weight. Becoming 
totally deaf at the age of twelve, he retained his vocal 
powers, so far as any deaf person can retain them, and 
was able to improve them very much by determined and 
persevering use; yet, on page 111 of the work to which 
I have referred, he says: ‘My own present facility of 
speech stands me in little stead beyond the walls of my 
own house. I do not find real occasion for it ten times 
in a year.’ 

‘*The dear friends who have labored and sacrificed so 
much for us cannot, by their utmost endeavors, restore 
to us our lost sense; and since the same mighty physical 
convulsion that threw up an impassable barrier to sound 
turned the spontaneous flow of thought from its natural 
channel into a new one, let them not, in mistaken kind- 
ness, try to force it back to the old, but, as heretofore, 
endeavor to smooth and widen the new. 

‘‘T have been constrained to answer your questions at 
much greater length than I intended, and the fact that 
the subject is one in which | am greatly interested must 
be my excuse. I have been teaching deaf-mutes and semi- 
mutes with all my might since the day I graduated, and 
no one, | think, would hail with more delight, or adopt 
with greater zeal, any system which gave reasonable 
promise of broader and deeper culture or increased social 
facilities for the deaf. 'Ehis old-new system holds out no 
such hope; it has been tried and it failed. 

‘* Hoping that I have not taken up too much of your 
time, and that you will not attribute my earnestness to a 
lack of respect for those who differ with me in this matter, 
but to an impatience that I can hardly control when I see 
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time spent that cannot be regained, and money that is so 
much needed elsewhere expended in attempts that seem 
utterly futile, 
‘‘T am, dear sir, very truly yours, 
“TDA MONTGOMERY.” 


ARTICULATION FOR SEMI-MUTES. 
KY J. BURTON HOTCHKISS, Bo A., WASHINGTON. 


THE greater part of the report of the Board of Directors 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
for 1869, is devoted to the consideration of the subject of 
articulation, and the statement is there made that “ al- 
most all semi-mutes who can speak prefer holding conver- 
sation by signs or writing ;’’ and in support of this asser- 
tion a letter is published from Miss Ida Montgomery, a 
semi-mute teacher in the New York Institution, which 
discourages articulation very strongly. This letter has 
been deemed of sufficient importance to be placed in the 
Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the American Asylum. 

In it Miss Montgomery gives expression to sentiments 
which, presented in the reports of two of the oldest insti- 
tutions in the land, are calculated, in my opinion, to work 
harm to the semi-mutes for whom she seems to speak ; 
therefore I feel impelled to give my own experience to the 
public for what it is worth, not without hope that it may 
be the means of accomplishing some good to the class of 
which I am a member. This article is necessarily ego- 
tistic, and for this I hope to be forgiven in consideration 
of the end to be attained. 

I have now been totally deaf about fifteen years. For 
the three years following the event which deprived me of 
hearing, I remained at home, using my voice as the only 
means of communication with others, and it never entered 
my mind that I was under any disadvantage in ‘its use, 
nor was any such suggestion ever made to me. At four- 
teen years of age I was sent to Hartford, and, during the 
first year of my course, the voice continued to be my nat- 
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ural means of communication, and I never used signs or 
writing where it was possible to employ my faculty of 
speech, 

After being at Hartford less than two years, | began to 
experience a disinclination to speak. This arose partly 
from constant intercourse with deaf-mutes, and the con- 
tinual use of signs; but I think the chief cause of the 
disinclination was, that I, in common with others, was 
compelled to show off my powers of speech to visitors. 
What I had before done without regarding it as extraor- 
dinary now became a peculiar gift. I first learned that I 
was different from the majority of those about me, and, 
with a boy’s abhorrence of discriminations, I resolved to 
conceal the faculty which distinguished me from my 
school-mates. Besides, being often asked to speak before 
strangers, with the consciousness that they were criticis- 
ing my articulation, | came at last to be painfully aware 
of my defects; and what was before a spontaneous and 
natural effort, now became a painstaking and laborious 
task. Hence, I grew diffident in my speech. I seldom 
used it; I tried to forget it. I shunned the articulation 
class; and as the rule was not very strict, I managed to 
be present not more than a dozen times inaterm. Of 
course, with such treatment, my voice could not improve, 
but, on the contrary, it rapidly lost its natural tone and 
flexibility. 1am satisfied that in this particular my ex- 
perience is but the duplicate of that of many other semi- 
mutes. Iam satisfied that the surest way of awakening 
in a semi-mute a disinclination to speak is to make him 
aware that he possesses the faculty in a less degree than 
others. I have seen semi-mutes, fresh from home, enter 
school, and use their tongue to every one who could hear, 
and to many who could not. I have observed the look of 
surprise upon their features when called upon to ‘‘ show 
the ladies and gentlemen how they could talk ;’’ and I 
have been vividly reminded of the wonderment excited in 
my own breast when I was first pointed out as one who 
could speak. I have observed these semi-mutes gradually 
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use their voice less and less in addressing their teachers, 
until at last they had nearly lost the power of using it at 
all. Teachers of articulation may find . hint here, to the 
effect that the pupils should be brought to consider speech 
as the natural and spontaneous outlet of thought. Teach 
the tongue to move in unison with the thought, and the 
end is more than half attained. 

When I left Hartford for active life, I had come to the 
conclusion to give up speech altogether ; it had become so 
disagreeable to know my imperfections, and still talk. 
A few months at home enabled me to overcome this feel- 
ing in some degree, and a year of the discipline of city 
life almost wholly eradicated it, and I came to learn the 
priceless value of the faculty which I had decided to throw 
away. Constant intercourse with the world restored my 
old confidence, and taught me how little every-day people 
cared for immaterial imperfections of speech, and my 
better judgment coming to the rescue, I resolved to use 
my voice constantly. 

This resolve has of late years suffered relapses, it is 
true, owing to a life almost wholly spent among deaf- 
mutes. And this is what, in my mind, entitles the 
opinions of Miss Montgomery and her ten semi-mutes to 
very little weight. They are in the New York Institu- 
tion; they have not mingled with the world, and know 
not of its necessities; and a life in such an institution, 
with five hundred human beings whose sole means of 
communication is the sign language, and a large propor- 
tion of whose teachers are deaf, cannot be very productive 
of stimulus to articulation. ' 

Now, I have the names of twenty semi-mutes before me, 
most of them young men over twenty years of age, who 
have spent two or more years of their lives in the world, 
some of them being employed in important and respon- 
sible positions, and they must have some knowledge of its 
needs. Their testimony is unanimous as to the value of 
the power of speech to them. One, before he came to 
college, was foreman in the office of one of the largest 
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country newspapers in the land. He used his voice in 
conducting the affairs of the office, having the control of 
half a dozen persons, and experienced no more difficulty 
in making them understand his directions than do most 
hearing foremen. Another tells me that, in the absence 
of the head of the family, he has repeatedly conducted 
morning and evening devotions with his voice, and no one 
thought it strange; and most of them say that they 
generally experience no difficulty in making themselves 
understood in the stores and shops. One, before answer- 
ing my question on the last point, took a week’s trial, 
entering shops and inquiring for a variety of things, ask- 
ing questions, &c. He then stated that he had not once 
failed of being understood, and only once had he been 
obliged to repeat a question. My own experience on this 
point of practical utility is pretty conclusive. I rarely 
have to repeat my inquiries, and I do not once remember 
having had to resort to writing. 

Last winter I accompanied a semi-mute lady, an accom- 
plished lip-reader, into a store, where she made some pur- 
chases of gloves, ribbons, ete. She used her voice in 
asking for the things she wanted, was readily understood, 
and quite a conversation about the quality of the goods 
was carried on between her and the shopkeeper, he not 
failing to understand her once, and she catching all that 
was essential in what he said. The shopkeeper was an 
ordinary man, so far as I can judge, and at the time he 
did not know that the lady was deaf. In my own case, 
I have often entered stores, inquired for goods, examined 
them, asked questions and received answers without the 
use of a pencil, and gone away, the clerk not suspecting 
my deafness—a fact of which I assured myself on my next 
call, My readers will think that I, too, am an expert at 
lip-reading. Not at all; I am quite unskilful. My se- 
cret is that I employ a little tact in wording my ques- 
tions, so that the answer will be one of several that I 
expect. Take the following example which occurred a 
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little time ago. Entering a tailoring establishment, I 
said : 

‘*T would like to look at your stock of cassimeres.”’ 

The tailor exhibits his stock and I examine, keeping 
him in range of one eye to see that he does not steal a 
march upon me. Presently, he begins to speak, and as | 
suspect he is expatiating on the merits of the material he 
takes up, I simply nod my head till I see a questioning 
expression on his features, as he points to a particular 
piece, Then, as I conjecture that he is asking if that 
will not suit, I answer: ‘‘Can’t say.’’ Now, this is a 
tolerably safe answer. It is non-committal. It will an- 
swer a great many questions, or, indeed, almost any ques- 
tion imaginable, and I generally use it when suddenly 
accosted by strangers in the street. I now ask: 

‘Ts this of French or American manufacture ?”’ 

Tailor.—‘‘ French.”’ 

I.—*‘And this ?”’ 

Tailor.—‘‘ The same ; but this is American,’ (holding 
out a piece. ) 

I.—‘* What is your price for a suit of the first?’ (I 
fix the probable price in my mind before I ask, and expect 
something near it.) 

Tailor.—‘‘ Seventy-five dollars.’ 

I.—‘* This?” (taking up a third piece.) 

Tailor.—‘‘ Forty-five.”’ 

After a little further examination I express my prefer- 
ence, and he proceeds to measure me; but just before he 
begins he says something. Here I am at a loss and look 
meditatively on the floor, preparatory to confessing my 
deafness. He takes my dilemma for indecision and hands 
me a fashion-plate, whereupon I comprehend. that he has 
asked what style I prefer. I examine, and select the one 
that suits me, and he proceeds to measure. When he has 
finished, I ask: 

‘* When shall I call for it?’’ (expecting he will mention 
some day of the next week.) 

Tailor.—‘* Thursday week.”’ 
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I.—** Cash down ?”’ 

Tailor. —‘‘ No; cash on delivery.’’ (He adds some- 
thing, which, from the general practice of shopkeepers, 
I conjecture to be, ‘ Anything else?’ So T answer, 

Tailor..—** Good-day .”’ 

I.—** Good-day.”’ | L’xeo. | 

The above was an experiment. IT give it to prove what 
a semi-mute can do with the voice in many of the common 
emergencies of lite. I generally confess my deafness 
where I find it necessary to carry on long conversations, 
and J always repeat the answer of the person addressed to 
be sure that I have apprehended it aright. A little prac- 
tice will enable one to get along very well, and where it 
is known he is deaf, the advantage over writing is not to 
be estimated. In this way I have saved hours of time— 
some of it very precious time. 

I have passed through many experiences which have 
taught me the value of my voice. At the railway station 
I have called out my destination, when, if I had delayed 
to write, the train would have gone without me and im- 
portant interests would have suffered in consequence. I 
have used my voice in many other positions in which 
every moment of time was of great value, and in number- 
less cases have I subserved the comfort and convenience 
of others as well as my own by a timely use of my vocal 
powers ; but the crowning instance of its utility is that 
in which, by a timely warning, | was instrumental in sav- 
ing the life of my sister. The facts are as follows : 

It was during the summer preceding my departure for 
school at Hartford that my sister and a troop of other 
children were playing on the side of a very steep hill, that 
sloped at an angle of between 60° and 70° from our old 
home to the bed of the turnpike road. The boys got 
together, and one of them suggested that they should 
unite their strength and roll to the edge of the hilla large 
round boulder that lay near, and enjoy the fun of seeing 
it go thundering down. They all eagerly jumped at the 
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proposal and soon had the stone on the brink -of the de- 
scent. With the eagerness and thoughtlessness of boys 
they started it on its resistless way without looking to 
see that the path was clear. Down it went, increasing its 
impetuous speed with every inch, until it seemed as 
though it could carry everything before it. Soon after it 
started I happened to cast a glance down the hill to see 
what route it would take, and to my horror I saw my 
sister directly in its terrible path. She was at a point 
where the green turf ended in a sudden fall, caused by 
excavations for the road. She had been making sand- 
cakes, and now, aroused from her occupation by the joyous 
and excited shouts of the boys, she was scrambling up to 
see what the hubbub was all about. As soon as the boys 
saw her, their shouts were stilled in speechless terror, while 
I screamed, ‘‘ Down, Nora! fall down!’’ Partly in fear 
and partly in obedience, she fell back below the edge of 
the turf just as the huge rock came bounding and career- 
ing over her head, and was saved. I was too young and 
heedless then to consider the importance of the event, 
and was only well satisfied with my sister's escape, and 
had no care beyond. But in these latter years my 
thoughts have often reverted to it in thankfulness to God, 
who, in taking my hearing, left me speech. 

There are numberless other instances that will suggest 
themselves to every one’s mind in which the voice is of 
vital importance. A drowning man is in unfavorable cir- 
cumstances for the use of pencil and paper to say that he 
wants help, even if he could get them; and I have been 
told afterwards by mutes who could not hear my cries 
while drowning that they thought I was playing in the 
water until they were sent to the rescue by a hearing per- 
son who heard my ery for help. And probably the hear- 
ing man would also have thought that I was playing in 
the water had I had the scruples about using my voice 
which a few semi-mutes have, and had refrained from 
lustily bellowing for succor. But I leave the experience 
or imagination of my readers to supply any deficiency of 
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illustration in this article, and will simply ask if what I 
have brought forward does not prove that speech to the 
deaf is of practical value, and does not pretty conclusively 
answer Miss Montgomery's question, ‘‘ Is it right to at- 
tempt to teach articulation ?”’ 

In my inquiries among the semi-mutes in the college 
at Washington, I have been struck with the following 
comparison of two young men, who entered about the 
same time. One became deaf at the age of seven years. 
His vocal organs were in some way affected by the same 
cause that deprived him of hearing, so that he was unable 
to speak much thereafter, although he has improved some- 
what s'nce he has been here. The other lost his hearing 
at five years of age, but retained his speech. They were 
sent to different institutions for the deaf and dumb at 
about the same age, remaining at school nearly the same 
length of time. The one mingled with the pupils as deaf 
and dumb; the other was taught articulation, and used 
his voice among his friends. What is the result? The 
first comes to college at the end of a course of six years, 
with a style of writing full of ‘‘mutisms,’’ and but little 
above the average of the ordinary congenital mute. The 
second comes out from a course a little longer, with a style 
that would do credit to a hearing and speaking youth of 
the same amount of attendance at school. Make some 
allowances for the respective merits of the two institutions 
as educational establishments, and we still find the young 
man who became deaf two years the earlier far in ad- 
vance of the other in all branches of instruction. To 
what is this to be attributed? Assuredly it cannot be 
explained entirely by the difference in mental ability. 
-Any one who is acquainted with the two will readily 
admit that. Is it to be assigned to the preservation of 
speech in the one, and with it the knowledge of idiomatic 
language, and the almost total loss of it in the other? If 
so, this power of oral utterance is not lightly to be put 
aside on the plea that the child does not like to use its 
voice. 
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I marvel not that these ten semi-mutes whom Miss 
Montgomery quotes have a disinclination to speak. I 
hate met scarcely a semi-mute that did not experience the 
same unwillingness after a protracted residence in a deat- 
mute institution. One or two of the twenty I have 
referred to still labor under the embarrassment of such a 
disinclination, but one and all unite in asserting the value 
of the faculty, and their determination to preserve it as 
long as nature will allow. But the disinclination is not 
the test of value ; this lies in an active mingling in the 
world, Is-it fair in Miss Montgomery to call the world 
selfish because it neglects to learn the manual alphabet ? 
There are many people in the world who have never seen 
a deat-mute, and many more who have little to do with 
them. We meet such every day, and though it is desir- 
able, it cannot be expected that they will learn the manual 
alphabet, as they probably will never have use for it. In 
any case it requires practice to make it of much value. 

There are those who can hear and speak that discourage 
the use of the voice in semi-mutes. They do it on the 
plea that the voices of most persons who are deaf are 
disagreeable ; that they pronounce incorrectly ; that their 
accent is outrageous ; that they speak too low or too loud. 
These faults are bad enough, I grant; but who would 
think of forbidding a hearing person the use of his voice 
if he possessed one or all of them? We endure the harsh 
voices of foreigners, with all their faults of accentuation 
and pronunciation, and the worse ones of many natives, 
without complaint. Why deny the deaf man his little con- 
solation of speech ? One might as well discourage walking 
in semi-mutes because they are nearly all, like Dr. Kitto, 
unsteady in their gait, and, ‘‘after dark, stagger like 
drunken men.”’ 

There is another consideration of a physical nature 
which is too little thought of in connection with this 
matter. The mute being deprived of his voice, loses the 
strengthening effect a constant use of it. has upon the 
lungs, and is thereby rendered more liable to lung dis- 
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ease ; hence, health, strength and long life depend upon 
a cultivation of the voice. 

After my first year at Hartford, I was several times 
attacked by lung fever and kindred complaints, and now, 
with the knowledge which the years bring, I attribute it 
in a great degree to an almost total disuse of my voice 
and a failure to substitute any exercise that would have 
the same expanding action upon the lungs. And I find 
that I have never enjoyed better health than since my 
resumption of speech; but it is, perhaps, too much to 
attribute it all to this cause. And yet I cannot but 
believe that, so far as my lungs are concerned, I do not 
ascribe too much to a happy habit into which I have 
fallen of reading aloud to myself some pages almost daily. 
This habit I carried to excess while in college, and no 
doubt I afforded some amusement to the professors by my 
oratorical declamations, but. it was almost the sole means 
by which I preserved my speech during the years I was 
surrounded by deaf-mutes only. I would say to all semi- 
mutes, ‘‘ Go ye and do likewise.”’ 

I must most emphatically dissent from that portion of 
Miss Montgomery’s letter which speaks of the cause of our 
deafness as ‘an impassable barrier, which turned the 
spontaneous flow of thought from its natural channel into 
anew one.’ It is absurd to say that the person who be- 
comes deaf by some misfortune has his flow of thought in 
any manner changed by that event. He is not changed 
at all. He is the same person in every essential point of 
character that he was before his misfortune. He is the 
same in all physical respects, except that of hearing. He 
is the same in his modes of thought and feeling, and if 
there is any change afterwards, it is owing to the foreign 
method of education to which he is subjected. Ought we 
not to train him in a system as much in accord as possible 
with the one in which he has been disciplined heretofore, 
rather than confuse his ideas and render his previous edu- 
cation of much less effect by a total and radical alteration 
of method ?. I suppose there is no controversy respecting 
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the relative merits of the English and Sign languages ; 
and ought we to compel the poor child who becomes deaf 
practically to forsake the former, and the God-given 
faculty of speech, during his eight or,ten years’ residence 
in an institution, and employ only a language that is, it 
must be confessed, not too well adapted for all the pur- 
poses of instruction and social intercourse ? 

I am sorry to be compelled to correct Miss Montgomery 
still further, but she seems to be as much mistaken in 
regard to Dr. Kitto as | am convinced she is in respect to 
the large body of semi-mutes. ‘‘ Becoming totally deaf 
at the age of twelve,’’ he was extremely diffident in the 
use of his vocal organs, and we find on p. 28, Vol. I, of 
his Memoirs, by Ryland, that not long after the fall which 
deprived him of hearing, he had ‘almost lost the power 
of speech’’ through its disuse. The following extract 
from one of his letters in the same volume, page 102, 
gives his opinion of the value of his ability to speak, and 
is further valuable as being his statement of the manner 
in which he came to lose his voice : 


‘*T promised on Sunday last to write to you concerning 
my deafness, or rather, as I should have said, concerning 


my speech ; and I now perform my engagement. 
* * * 


* * * 


‘¢ Betore I became an inmate of the workhouse, I could 
speak very well. On my going thither, I found there a 
deaf and dumb boy, to whom it was usual .and necessary 
for other boys to express themselves by signs, and for him 
to reply to them in the same manner ; for though he could 
write, he could not express himself in writing, nor under- 
stand the expressions of others. The boys also, when 
they had occasion, addressed themselves to me by signs, 
as being more facile and convenient than writing, for 
which materials could not always be procured; and J, 
having soon acquired the practical vocabulary, (if I may 
use the expression,) soon adopted the habit of replying to 
them in the same manner. My speech was consequently 
disused, and I soon became so unwilling to speak that it 
amounted to inability. I have endured and suffered 
much from being unable to speak ; sometimes I have not 
spoken one word (except on urgent necessity) for four or 
five days together. 
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‘*T shall endeavor to speak now as much as I can, but 
as I am unable to hear the pronunciation of others, I can- 
not be expected to pronounce with accuracy. I must, sir, 
also be allowed to pause before I speak, in order to arrange 
my words ; dnd when I absolutely cannot address myself 
orally, I hope a pen will not be denied me.”’ 


It will be seen from this, that he places writing in a 
position subordinate to speech, and that he expresses a 
resolution to use this faculty to the utmost in the future. 
Just before the issue of his ‘‘ Lost Senses,’’ we find that 
he has improved enough to put his wife to sleep by read- 
ing to her aloud, (pp. 175 and 194, Vol. II.) ‘The Lost 
Senses ’’ was published in 1834, and in 1847 we find that 
in the opinion of Mr. Tracy, his intimate and life-long 
friend, he has effected such a restoration of speech as 
seemed to Mr. T. ‘‘a very difficult physiological prob- 
lem.”’ (Fvot note, p. 231.) In reply to this statement, 
Kitto writes : 


‘‘As the improvement of my speech so strikingly en- 
gaged your attention during the evening which I had the 
pleasure of spending with you, it occurs to me that it 
would be desirable, before again seeing, or rather hearing 
me, and therefore while the impression is still fresh on 
your mind, you should put the particulars of that impres- 
sion on record. . I am sorry to seem so exacting, but the 
opportunity is one not likely to recur, and, indeed, there 
is no one now living, but yourself, who could supply a 
statement of any value on the subject, as there is no per- 
son equally observant whom I am likely to meet after so 
long an interval of years. Such a document will be of 
great value to me, when I may think it my duty to enter 
more fully into matters on which I have only slightly 
touched in the ‘ Lost Senses.’ ”’ 


In ‘The Lost Senses,’’ (pp. 21, 22 and 23,) he gives 
an account of the manner in which he came to use and 
improve his vocal powers until they had attained the per- 
fection which excites the surprise of Mr. Tracy. I quote 
it in full. Mentioning the impression which prevailed 
that he had some physical impediment to speech, he says: 


‘*T rejoiced in the protection which that impression af- 
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forded, for nothing distressed me more than to be asked 
to speak; and from disuse having been superadded to the 
pre-existing causes, there seemed a strong probability of 
my eventually justifying the impression concerning my 
dumbness which was generally entertained. * I now speak 
with considerable ease and freedom, and, in personal in- 
tercourse, never resort to any other than the oral mode of 
communication. This was brought about in a rather re- 
markable manner. 

‘* When I first went to the Mediterranean, the compan- 
ions of my outward voyage were Dr. Korck, a German 
physician, who had lately taken orders in the Anglican 
Church, and Mr. Jadownicky, a converted Polish Jew, 
lately arrived from America, where he had been complet- 
ing his Christian education. These well-informed and 
kind-hearted men being always with me, soon perceived 
how the matter really stood ; and after much reasoning with 
me on the matter, they entered into a conspiracy, in which 
the captain of the ship joined, not to understand a word 
I said, otherwise than orally, throughout the voyage. In 
this they persevered to a marvel, and as I had much to 
ask, since I had not before been at sea, I made very great 
progress with my tongue during the six weeks’ voyage, 
and by the time we reached our destination had almost 
overcome the habit of clutching a pen or pencil to answer 
every question that was asked me. From this time I 
usually expressed myself orally to those whom I knew, in 
the ordinary intercourse of life; but when my communi- 
cation required many words, it was usually conveyed in 
writing. This also I at length dropped, and strangers 
only were addressed in writing. Finally, I ventured to 
accost even strangers with the tongue, and it was only when 
not understood that I resorted to the pen. At first, 
strangers could rarely understand me without much diffi- 
culty ; but under the improvement which practice gave, my 
voice was so much bettered that the instances in which it 
was not readily understood gradually diminished, and at 
the present day I rarely find even a foreigner to whom my 
language is not clear. 

‘¢This work has been very gradual. I have been made 
to feel this by the marked surprise and many compliments 
of friends, whom I have met at distant intervals of time, _ 
at the great improvement which has taken place in my 
speech since they heard me last.’’ 


x 
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These extracts and references show that Kitto expe- 
rienced the same aversion to oral communication that is 
common to many semi-mutes; that he overcame it man- 
fully, as we all should overcome it; that he afterwards 
used his voice persistently, and attained to a great degree 
of proficiency —in fact, effected a ‘‘ restoration ;’’ and that 
his opinion was very decided as to the value of the vocal 
powers. With Miss Montgomery, ‘‘his opinion [and ex- 
ample] should, I think, from the position to which he 
attained, and the peculiar circumstances of his life, have 
great weight.’’ 


MARGINALIA. 


BY WALTER W. ANGUS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


Mucu has of late years been said on the subject of deaf- 
mute education, and if we regard it simply as evidencing 
a generally increasing interest in the department of be- 
nevolent human effort to which teachers of the deaf and 
dumb are devoting the best years of their lives, too much 
has not been said or written ; yet it were, perhaps, to be 
wished that much more of what has been said had been 
the fruit of sufficient study and experience to justify the 
tone sometimes adopted. 

As one of the class of teachers devoted to this branch 
of effort, I have read with interest, and, as I am free to 
say, with instruction, many of the articles called forth by 
the discussion. Sometimes, indeed, utterly dissenting 
from the views presented, but hitherto with little inclina- 
tion to join in the discussion. 

To me it has possessed interest, apart from anything 
expressed either accordant or otherwise with my own con- 
victions. I regard the wide divergencies of opinion as 
evidences of a healthy and hopeful refusal of my fellow- 
workers, and others interested, to accept the present point 
of attainment and measure of success as the satisfying 
end of effort and aspiration. From this point of view it 
matters little which theory advanced be the right one, 
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nor if all be more or less erroneous ; for increased light, 
greater earnestness, and more intelligent adaptation of 
means to the ends proposed can hardly fail to result. Still, 
I have my own convictions in regard to most of the 
points at issue; convictions based not upon a theory 
adopted after a few months’ casual association with the 
deaf and dumb, but upon a long series of years of close 
study and intimate association with the deaf and dumb, 
sharing their deprivation and some of the disadvantages 
it entails. 

To my apprehension, the fact developed in this discus- 
sion which contains most promise is, that all engaged 
in this work, and especially those acknowledged the most 
successful, profess that whatever of success has crowned 
their efforts, it has not equalled their aspirations. The 
fact augurs hopefully, because in our transition and im- 
perfect state of existence, a feeling of discontent with our 
imperfection, and aspirations for higher and better things, 
naturally precede effort to reach them. The greater and 
more clearly defined this feeling, the more intelligent 
and earnest is likely to be our endeavor to build upon it 
something higher and better than we have attained. 
This being admitted, we can regard contentment with 
existing conditions as rarely an encouraging or hopeful 
indication to the thinking believer in the essentially for- 
ward and upward movement of the race. When the poet 
wrote, 

‘Whatever is, is right,”’ 

he gave utterance to a truth which has been a polar star to 
thousands whose faith might otherwise have been wrecked 
on the rocks of mighty wrongs, whose existence has seemed 
at war with our ideas of the wisdom and goodness of God. 
It is a truth, however, only in the sense that some ele- 
ments in our earthly condition are disposed by Infinite 
Wisdom as parts of His own far-reaching plan, and in that 
degree are as much beyond our finite criticism as un- 
changeable by human means, and therefore to be accepted 
as necessary and right. 
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To those who believe as well in the wisdom and love of 
the Creator as in His almighty will, it is impossible tu 
think of Him as cursing His children when he pronounced, 
as an element of their existence in this mortal sphere, 
‘*By the sweat of his brow shall man live.’’ They must 
accept it, rather, as conveying to man an intimation that 
it was to be through his own aspirations and efforts that 
he should improve his mortal estate, aud raise himself to 
higher and higher planes of intellectual and moral life. 
In this light, therefore, we may feel hopeful when we find 
ourselves unsatisfied with our accomplishment, because 
it indicates an innate consciousness in the soul that there 
are higher and better things for it. 

It may be urged that this is but a blind yielding toa 
spirit of unrest that will not suffer us to enjoy the good 
we have, because there may be something better ; that it 
leads us upon wild excursions into the regions of the un- 
real and impossible, to the neglect of the real and possible. 
We may admit all this to be more or less just, and yet 
claim that this feeling is in itself birthright and pos- 
session in a destiny beyond this life. Further, it can be 
shown that in its results, even when viewed only in rela- 
tion to the lower plane of physical well-being in this 
changing and temporary phase of existence, it has been 
one of the most important agencies in the development of 
nations, as well as in augmenting the comforts and pleas-. 
ures of individuals. 

Still, the fullest admission of this view does not preclude 
criticism of the direction and manner in which this dis- 
satisfaction is suffered to manifest itself, or of the spirit 
in which each result of aspiration and effort is received, 
either as the harvest of the past or the promise of the 
future. 

All approach to the perfect is purely relative, for in this 
stage of existence it were idle to talk of perfection as 
attainable in the span of mortal life, when it is not shown 
even in the material handiwork of the Creator; other- 
wise change would cease; and as regards man, were 
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perfection attainable here, there would be no necessity for 
any other state of existence. 

In every department of human effort there are limita- 
tions, either in the nature of the material given man to 
operate upon, or in the finite range of his own faculties. 
In sculpture, for instance, there are limitations, first, in 
the substance of the marble itself, compelling the artist to 
keep within the narrow bounds of the possibilities of ex- 
pression of the subtle essence of spirit by inert lifeless 
matter. Then comes the limit imposed by imperfection in 
the tools by which his physical powers act in changing 
the form of the rough block, or in evolving from it another 
form which shill represent his conception to others. 
And, finally, when he reaches the limit of his physical 
power, how far this is from fulfilling the demands of the 
conception in his own soul he alone knows, feeling it 
more and more painfully the grander and more removed 
from the material his spiritual conception. Hence, the 
highest genius has perpetually seen in the fruit of its 
efforts a comparative failure, even when its work has 
seemed a wonder and a joy forever. 

When we come to look at the results of the painter’s 
efforts to render in visible form upon the canvas, and so 
convey through physical sight to the spiritual vision of 
others some of the richness and beauty of his own soul 
vision, we find limits equally beyond his power to pass. 
The soul, in virtue of its heavenly descent, is conscious of 
its birthright to glories such as eye hath not seen nor the 
heart of man conceived ; yet daily the physical eye dwells 
upon outlines such as no human nerve or muscle can 
equal on the canvas, and colors flash. upon it whose 
splendor no chemist’s art can emulate. If, then, the 
painter falls so far short in attempts to portray the ma- 
terial glories of this footstool of our God, how much more 
must he fail when he attempts to present to our mortal 
sight the faintest shadow of the glories of the throne 
itself, 

Teachers of the deaf and dumb claim for themselves no 
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exception from the universal rule of human failure of per- 
fection. Their work is not with the sculptor’s marble 
nor with the painter’s canvas, but with human souls. 
Every touch of the chisel or brush they use is not to tell 
its story to a few generations only, but to the unnumbered 
ages of an eternity too tremendous for man’s mind to 
grasp. Their day for work is short; the task set before 
them vast; they have no time to listen to puerile criti- 
cism, though humbly, prayerfully asking more light. 

- The working of laws, as yet beyond our comprehension, 
that govern the development of man’s physical organism, 
or the more direct interposition of Providence in carrying 
out His own wise, though to us inscrutable, purposes, 
decrees that of our race a considerable number shall pass 
through this state of existence with one or more of the 
avenues closed, through wliich, under normal conditions, 
the soul holds communication with all that is external 
to itself. Of these avenues none dispute that sight and 
hearing are the most important, though when considered 
from the mental and moral point of view, there is differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the absence of sight or 
hearing be the greater calamity. 

Sight may be defined as the more direct point of con- 
tact of the soul with the purely material constitution of 
the world in which it dwells during time, and as being 
its chief guide in adapting the movements of its material 
enclosure to the physical conditions of the place of its 
temporary sojourn. Hearing is the designed avenue of 
communication between soul and soul, and therefore the 
more natural entrance of the influences which develop the 
mental and moral nature, from its first feeble manifesta- 
tions in the infant to its departure from this théatre of 
increasing, yet ever imperfect development, to another of 
perfection without limit. From this it is not difficult to 
perceive that the absence of hearing from infancy forms 
as complete an isolation of the soul from its kindred as 
may well be conceived. And, further, that unless some 
other avenue be opened, the unfortunate subject of the 
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deprivation must pass through the world shorn of his 
birthright in intellectual and spiritual light. Granting 
so much, the questions arise, Have we found other ave- 
nues through which to conduct the darkly imprisoned 
soul to freedom and light, and the power to know itself 
and its relations to its fellow-dwellers upon earth, and to 
the Creator, Saviour, and Judge of all; to understand 
and appreciate its powers, responsibilities, and privileges 
here, as well as its future destiny? Then, supposing 
more than one such avenue to have been found, have we 
chosen the one best adapted to the momentous purpose to 
be accomplished ? 

Taking into consideration all the conditions of the dif- 
ficult problem set before them, the advocates of the sign 
method in deaf-mute education claim intelligent sincerity 
in their conviction that they have adopted essentially the 
right method, and that it would be criminal in them to 
forsake it for the untried theories of inexperienced enthu- 
siasts. At the same time none know better, none feel 
more painfully than themselves the taint of imperfection 
clinging to their work, as to everything else human and 
finite. No workers in any field of human labor are more 
ready to acknowledge that, when compared with their 
ideal and aspiration, their utmost accomplishment is in 
part failure. 

Ought we to be blamed for refusing to imitate the child 
who, failing to construct with his blocks a satisfactory 
cathedral of Milan, threw his blocks into the fire? Yet 
what more or less do the advocates par excellence of articu- 
lation tell us to do? In the light of our own experience 
and study, aided by the ripened judgment of earnest, 
prayerful workers, who have spent long lives of unselfish 
effort to bridge the chasm which separates the deaf-mute 
from society and renders alien to him the hopes that cheer 
the souls of his fellow-men, it would seem worse than 
folly for us to discard the means which have been so 
blessed in his elevation, at the instance of those whose 
criticisms and claims indicate, to say the least, a very 
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superficial study of the deaf-mute’s condition, while we 
yet cheerfully bear testimony to the benevolence of their 
motives and the enthusiasm they exhibit in the effort to 
realize what to us seems clearly a mistaken idea. 

The advocates of articulation claim that they do not use 
signs. Without entering here upon the question of the 
acknowledged or imputed imperfections of the language 
of signs, or any other questions raised as to its advantages 
or defects, real or imaginary, let us go behind the special 
pleading put forth in this claim, and see how much of 
real truth there be in it. Signs, in the sense in which 
only we use the word, include any change or motion of 
any part of the person by which ideas may be conveyed 
through the eyealone. This definition at once places the 
motions of the lips, mouth, tongue and throat among 
signs, and shows the utter untruth of the claim. So, 
notwithstanding their denial, the advocates of articulation 
use signs constantly, the difference being that with us 
signs are made by the arms and hands, emphasized by 
the appropriate expression in the face, while they make 
them with the lips. Our signs (referring here of course 
to natural signs) give the idea directly, while the lip signs 
merely suggest (to those who have once been able to hear 
and still retain the idea of sound) sounds which represent 
the idea. To those who retain no idea of sound, they sim- 
ply represent a collection of letters with which there has 
been established an arbitrary connection, first, between the 
sign on the lips, and then the idea represented by the let- 
ters. Apart from this distinction we see that these lip 
signs are precisely the same in principle as the class of 
signs which we term methodical, or signs made for each 
word in the order in which it stands in the language. 

Profoundly deaf for nearly thirty years, I yet retain the 
idea of sound, (in this connection it is immaterial whether 
my idea be the correct one as regards any particular word,) 
and, to the extent of my reading on the lips, their motions 
indicate sounds to me almost identically, so far as regards 
this question, as netes and characters in sheet music rep- 
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resent their designed sounds to the musician. Yet there 
can be no fair comparison between the reading of music 
from the characters used to represent it on paper and the 
reading of human speech from the motion of the mouth 
and lips ; for the characters of written music are compara- 
tively few and simple, and all visible to the eye, while 
but a small portion of the mechanism brought into play 
in the utterance of the sounds forming human speech are 
visible. Besides, so much of the meaning of language is 
conveyed by variation in tone without variation of mo- 
tion, or by such slight differences of motion as escape the 
eye. 

No one doubts the possibility of some individuals read- 
ing from the lips, for there have been instances of remark- 
able proficiency in it. Neither does any one of average 
information doubt the possibility of performing with the 
toes many of the most delicate operations that properly 
belong to the hand, because of this also there have been 
well authenticated instances. But it does not follow that 
every one could be taught to perform the same feat, or 
that it would be wise to attempt it. In the absence of 
hands it is well to attempt to educate the toes to supply 
the place of the missing members; but if only the right 
hand be wanting, the obvious and sensible course would 
be to train the left hand. 

What we claim is, that for the great majority, at least, 
of those classed in common parlance as deaf and dumb, 
the sign language as we use it and our method of instruc- 
tion generally, with all their admitted or imputed im- 
perfections, form the avenue through which we most 
quickly and effectually reach the deaf-mute’s mental and 
moral nature, and bring him into communication with 
his more favored brethren ; conveying to his darkened 
soul a realization of the nature and purpose of this life, 
and the certainties and possibilities of a life to come. 
Further, we claim that to a large proportion of the deaf 
and dumb it forms the only effectual way in which, as 
yet, we have been able to reach his sow-nature at all. 
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It is not the fault of the language of signs that those 
whom we address through it fail to receive all that we 
seek to convey, any more than it is the fault of Shakes- 
peare or Milton that the undeveloped mind fails to com- 
prehend at all, or derives a very imperfect idea of the 
poet’s genius and grand conceptions. The higher the 
conception and the deeper the thought, the higher must 
be the development of mind necessary to its proper recep- 
tion. Hence, however perfect and rich be the medium of 
communication, the clearness of our own conceptions and 
the appropriateness of the form in which we clothe them 
are not always the sole measure of meaning actually con- 
veyed to another ; still less are they the measure of what 
is conveyed to the darkened and feeble mental conception 
of a deaf-mute child. Therefore, there are limits whose 
bounds not a few of us have often reached in our experi- 
ence; and although we are unsatisfied with our range, and 
day by day, year by year, hopefully strive to widen it and 
bring our results nearer the line of our wishes and aspi- 
rations, yet nothing in experience or revelation gives 
reason to hope for perfection in this mortal estate. 

Situated as I have been for nearly thirty years, I per- 
haps have as much right to speak as from the book, in re- 
spect to articulation and lip-reading, as any one among 
those by whom the subject has been discussed. The re- 
tention and improvement of the power of speech possessed 
by those who learned ‘to speak before. becoming deaf is an 
object justifying effort, but this is to be regarded as a part 
of their education, for convenience and use in after life, 
just as any other component of their education, and not 
as in itself a direct means of conveying instruction. 
That such retention and improvement of vocal speech is 
practicable my own case presents an example. But with 
the large majority, time and labor spent upon articula- 
tion are so much time and labor wasted, where both are 
precious. 

As to lip-reading, ‘‘ it seems more of a gift to a few than 
a thing to be taught,’’ (as has been remarked by one of 
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my associates,) just as the poetical faculty is a natural 
gift to a few of our race. Some good men have thought 
and still think. differently, but it would seem that the 
view we take has been slowly but surely gaining ground, 
even where articulation and lip-reading always had their 
chief defenders. 

Some of the sentiments advanced by the extreme advo- 
cates of articulation in this country are unjust to the deaf 
and dumb, and are calculated rather to dishearten them * 
than to accomplish anything else. A wholesale censure 
of teachers, expressed or implied, for failing to show that 
deafness adds no especial difficulties to the usual ones 
that oppose all members of the human family in the pur- 
suits of life, and an equally implied censure of the deaf 
and dumb themselves for failure to accomplish what in 
the nature of things they ought not in just'ce to be ex- 
pected to accomplish, is not excusable in those who ought 
to understand, at least, some of the more salient elements 
in the problem which is presented to them for solution. 

Considering how heavily the deaf-mute is weighted in 
the race, the wonder is, and ever will be, not that all do 
not run as we wish, but that so many come out in the race 
so creditably. Dexter himself would show poorly with 
two men on his back and a mill-stone behind. 

The deaf and dumb, like the rest of the humin family, 
differ in natural capacity for mental and spiritual devel- 
opment, and it would appear from long study of the 
philosophy of their condition that while many of them 
come into the world with natural mental capicity that, 
but for their deprivation, would place them in the front 
rank in any branch of human effort, their average natural 
capacity, apart from anything in. their deprivation, is 
below that of their hearing fellow-men. We account for 
this on the supposition that in many cases the ante-natal 
causes of their deafness also operated unfavorably upon 
their mental powers. To one who has long and carefully 
studied the philosophy of mental development it seems 
inconceivable that, taking two children of equal natural 
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capacity, the one deaf, the other blessed with all the 
senses, from the period of the first dawn of mind, and 
keeping them together, under any conceivable system of 
instruction, the deaf one would keep alongside his hear- 
ing brother. If he did, it would surely follow that the 
sense of hearing plays a far less important part than has 
so far been accorded it. 
None feel more keenly the disadvantage their misfortune 
‘places them under in the race of life than the most highly 
gifted of the deaf and dumb themselves, the very ones 
whose attainments have been the highest; and, while 
knowing that they have done or are doing the utmost to 
surmount their peculiar difficulties, it is chilling to them 
to see what they have done under such crushing disad- 
vantages depreciated by those from whom they have a 
right to expect honorable and intelligent recognition. 
When we regard the failure of most persons to grasp 
the peculiar underlying difficulties in the uneducated deaf- 
mute’s mental and moral condition, a failure almost uni- 
versal except among the few who devote their lives and 
talents as teachers to the study and solution of the 
problem it presents, it behooves all who have the cause 
at heart to refrain from belittling the obstacles in their 
way. The general mind of the community needs rather 
that these difficulties be presented in all their height and 
depth. It is not a miracle, indeed, that is to be wrought, 
but a definite end to be gained by definite means, and 
that this end may be gained larger means and more ex- 
tended time are needed than hitherto have been accorded. 
The better and more widely understood the nature and 
the difficulty of the task become, the less difficulty will be 
experienced in the inadequateness of the time allowed for 
its performance. The greater the misfortune, the more 
extraordinary and special must be the provision to com- 
pensate it; and whoever argues that in the case of the 
deaf and dumb no extra or special provision is required, 
thereby proclaims his utter ignorance of the simplest ele- 
ments in the philosophy of the deaf and dumb condition, 
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and however pure his motives, however earnest: his pur- 
pose, he raises expectations and excites hopes only to dis- 
appoint them. 

Enthusiasm is no doubt a good thing in its place, but 
too much of what is thus termed is simply an ignorance 
and want of reflection that incapacitate one for making 
a just estimate of the nature and relative importance of 
things. Be this as it may, it appears thata large portion 
of the real work that has advanced the material and moral 
condition of the human family has been done without en- 
thusiasm. To Macdonald, not to Murat, was it given to 
lead the charge at Wagram. 

But the world is wide and has work for every one who 
seeks it. In the multitudinous phases of misfortune and 
suffering witnessed among the great brotherhood of man, 
there is call enough for effort and sacrifice from all whose 
hearts incline them to compensate the one and relieve the 
other. With some things that excuse, if they do not jus- 
tify, the discouragement which sometimes overtakes our 
weak human natures, there are many reasons drawn from 
the past and the present why we should look hopefully 
forward. In our calling there should be no tolerance of the 
petty jealousies and ambitions that surround ignoble aims. 
Working with the best light we have, we should ever 
seek for more, and thankfully receive it from whatever 
source it may come. The world moves on towards the 
higher and better. Let it be our study and aspiration to 
move, if not ahead, at least shoulder to shoulder in all 
that tends towards a nobler and happier condition for 
ourselves and our fellow-men in all the coming genera- 
tions. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE DEAF AND DUMB IN THE 
ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE. 


BY F. A. BARNARD, D D., LL. D. 


[THE report of the committee who conducted the annual 
examination of the classes of the New York Institution 
last year, submitted by President Barnard, of Columbia 
College, contains the following very just and profound 
remarks upon the difficulties with which deaf-mutes have 
to contend in acquiring written and spoken language. 
Dr. Barnard is peculiarly qualified to speak upon this point, 
both from his own experience in former years as an in- 
structor of the deaf and dumb, and from his general 
scholarship and special studies upon the subject of lan- 
guage.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


‘Tt is to be remembered, that the larger number of the 
deaf and dumb commence their career in the schools under 
disadvantages which are but imperfectly represented when 
it is stated that they cannot hear, and that they are ig- 
norant of language. Language, to the speaking child, 
is not merely a possession ; it is an instrument of develop- 
ment, an instrument which performs insensibly a work of 
inappreciable value for every one on whom it has been be- 
stowed. To possess a language is to possess the ideas 
which the words of the language have been invented to 
represent. To possess a language is to possess a machinery 
for combining ideas and exhibiting their relations to each 
other in such a manner as at once to enlarge the circle of 
thought, and to strengthen the power of thinking. Every 
speaking individual, therefore, of ordinary native intelli- 
gence, however ignorant, and however destitute of train- 
ing in schools he may be, attains of necessity a certain 
mental growth, which the uncared-for child, born deaf 
and dumb, cannot reach. And accordingly, as a rule, 
deaf and dumb pupils, when they commence their educa- 
tion in the institution, start from a lower level than chil- 
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tual amount of their accidentally acquired knowledge, but 
as it respects also their power of acquiring, so that they 
have not merely to be instructed, but also made at the same 
time and by the same process capable of receiving instruc- 
tion. Itis true that there will always be a favored few 
for whom the assiduous care of affectionate parents will 
have provided, to a large degree, compensations for their 
grave natural disadvantages ; but such instances can only 
occur in families where the possession of wealth affords to 
the parent the leisure to attend to this interesting but 
difficult duty. By far the larger number of the deaf and 
dumb, however, are the children of persons in humble 
life, and it is notorious that many cases of accidental 
loss of hearing are the result of hardship and exposure, 
which misfortunes are doubtless also often the causes, 
direct or indirect, of congenital deafness. 

‘The fact that some deaf and dumb children receive, 
as just stated, a certain amount of culture in early child- 
hood and before being entered in the institution, while it 
is fortunate for them, serves rather to increase than to 
diminish the embarrassment of the teacher in the manage- 
ment of aclass. And this embarrassment is still further 
heightened by the additional fact that there will always 
be found a number quite as large who are at the opposite 
extreme of the scale, and who, where all are sufficiently 
uncultivated, are even exceptionally so. This may hap- 
pen, as with other children, in consequence of native 
weakness of intellect; but it is, unhappily, more fre- 
quently the result of extreme neglect on the part of care- 
less or, possibly, even brutal parents. These causes com- 
bined bring together in the institution classes composed 
of pupils very unequally matched, and it is a task of no 
slight difficulty, by a process of sifting and recombining, 
to arrange them at length so that they may not obstruct 
each other’s progress. The effects of this process will have 
been noticed in the statements made in the foregoing re- 
port in regard to the standing of the several classes. In 
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some of these classes there are pupils whose actual stand- 
ing differs very widely from the mean of the whole. 

‘Tn estimating the magnitude of the task of instruct- 
ing the deaf and dumb, the first point to be considered 
is, therefore, the low state of mental development in the 
pupil at the moment when the task is begun. A second 
important consideration is the fact that language to the 
deaf-mute is a structure of much more formidable com- 
plexity than it is to those who speak. Toa person speak- 
ing, a syllable, though capable of analysis into a number 
of elementary sounds, requires for its utterance but a 
single conscious effort. And such is the flexibility of 
the organs of speech, and such the facility with which 
they yield to the control of the will, that a word of even 
many syllables seems still almost a simple sign. With 
the deaf and dumb all this is widely different. Even a 
monosyllable is made up of parts, and in the reproduc- 
tion of the word, whether by writing or by means of the 
manual alphabet, these parts follow each other in a suc- 
cession which is extremely deliberate compared with the 
rapidity of vocal utterance. It is true that the teacher 
may endeavor to train his pupil to regard the entire word 
as a single visible character, and in this he may measur- 
ably succeed, or may succeed so far as merely the reading 
of written or printed words is concerned. But this suc- 
cess can hardly extend to the use of language as an in- 
strument of thought or as a means of communication ; 
for here, inevitably, the mind will conceive words through 
the processes by which they are actually produced, and 
this, unfortunately, is letter by letter. It is probably 
impossible for a person whose notions of language have 
been formed from the impressions of words upon the ear 
to conceive the extreme difficulty which the task of ac- 
quiring it would present, were he to be placed in the cir- 
cumstances of the uneducated deaf and dumb. 

‘Tt is evidently an imperfect sense of this difficulty 
which has led so many philanthropic enthusiasts to advo- 
cate the instruction of adl the deaf and dumb in the use 
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of articulate speech. Speech, to those who can: speak, is 
so easy; words, as they fall upon the ear, are so simple, 
that it is not surprising they should be thought capable 
of still possessing the same valuable qualities, even when 
employed by those to whom sound is inconceivable. But 
speech, to the deaf from birth, can never be simple ; nor 
can words read upon the lips (in the rare cases in which 
they can be so read) be what words are to the hearing. 
Articulation may be a less laborious species of complexity 
than the manual alphabet, and it may be more rapid of exe- 
cution, but it is complexity still; and its real or presumed 
advantages, supposing it to be successfully acquired, will 
not be esteemed, in general, to have been cheaply pur- 
chased, when it is considered how enormous is the expen- 
diture of labor which the acquisition must cost. 

‘¢ Another circumstance which sensibly increases the 
difficulty to the deaf and dumb of acquiring alphabetic 
language consists in the artificial arrangement of words 
in sentences ; an arrangement on which, in our own lan- 
guage especially, depends in great measure the relation 
of words to each other. This arrangement is, in many 
respects, directly opposed to that which nature suggests, 
and to which the order of thought, as visibly illustrated 
in the natural language of signs, conforms. In this nat- 
ural language, if the deaf-mute would tell of the quali- 
ties of a thing, he must first present the thing itself; 
whereas, in speaking, the adjective is placed before the 
name. If he would tell of an action affecting an ‘object, 
he must first bring into view the object, while in the order 
of our speech it is the actor or the subject which is men- 
tioned first of all. The deaf-mute learner has, therefore, 
not merely to acquire new material and new symbols of 
thought, but he must adopt new habits of thinking, and 
divest himself of those to which he has been long accus- 
tomed. And in doing this he finds in the principle of 
repetition, which is so powerful an aid to those who speak 
in possessing themselves of a new language, a compara- 
tively ineffectual help, owing to the slowness with which 
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words are produced by writing or by the manual alpha- 
bet as compared with the rapidity of speech. 

‘In view of the foregoing considerations, it must be 
pronounced no slight achievement when a class of deaf- 
mute pupils, previously entirely untrained, are brought, 
in the course of a few months, to express intelligibly even 
very simple ideas in very brief written sentences. And 
the errors which will inevitably appear in their work, as 
to the arrangement, as to the inflections, or possibly as to 
the exact meaning of words, will appear abundantly venial 
when it is remembered how persistently, in the case of 
hearing persons, attempting a new language, similar 
errors will long continue to recur, notwithstanding the 
immense advantage which such learners possess in their 
previous educational cultur e, and in the original possession 
of a complete spoken lenpange of their own.’ 


THE PITTSBURGH AND BOSTON SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


Day-scnvots for the deaf and dumb, as distinguished 
from the Institutions in which a home is provided for the 
pupils while they are receiving a course of instruction, are 
so entirely new in this country, though not unknown in 
Europe, that we feel sure our readers will be interested to 
have some account of the schools of this kind recently es- 
tablished at Pittsburgh, Penn., and Boston, Mass. For 
our information with regard to the Pittsburgh school, we 
_are indebted to the Rev. Dr. John G. Brown, pastor of 
the Third United Presbyterian Church of that city, who 
has been from the beginning an active supporter of the 
school, and has shown himself in other ways an earnest 
laborer for the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
deaf and dumb of his vicinity. Our information concern- 
ing the Boston school we derive from a report of the 
School Committee, and from a communication kindly fur- 
nished us by the Rev. Dexter 8. King, late chairman of 
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the Committee, to whom, as we learn from other sources, 
the school really owes its existence, and who, by his zeal 
in urging its claims upon the city and his benevolent la- 
bors in collecting pupils, has contributed largely to its 
success, 

The Pittsburgh school had its origin in the introduction 
of a little colored deaf-mute into a mission Sunday-school 
connected with Dr. Brown’s church, and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Joel Kerr, an active working member 
of that church. The boy was so mischievous and made 
so much disturbance in the school that the good superin- 
tendent was at first inclined to believe that, as is recorded 
of the dumb who were brought to our Saviour to be healed, 
he was possessed of an evil spirit. His behavior was so 
bad that he was repeatedly sent away ; but it was found 
impossible to keep him out of the school; no sooner was 
he compelled or persuaded to withdraw than he returned ; 
until at last Mr. Kerr thought he saw the hand of Provi- 
dence in this, and since it seemed God would have the 
boy in the school he determined to make an effort for his 
instruction. Upon inquiring, he heard of an educated 
deaf-mute in the city, Mr. William R. Drum, who at 
Mr. Kerr’s solicitation willingly became the boy’s teacher. 
Mr. Kerr at once set to work to find other deaf and dumb 
children, and his efforts soon resulted in the gathering 
of quite a number into the school; Mr. Archy Wood- 
sides, another educated deaf-mute, was then associated with 
Mr. Drum in the work of instruction. In ashort time the 
attendance of deaf-mutes, both educated and uneducated, 
increased so much that it was thought best to have a sep- 
arate organization ; accordingly an adjoining room was 
procured, and the deaf and dumb Sunday-school came into 
existence. In this movement Messrs. Hugh McMasters, 
A. 8. Wall and Dr. Brown took a deep and active in- 
terest. 

It soon occurred to those interested in the undertaking 
that a week-day school for the instruction of deaf and 
dumb children was not less practicable than a Sunday- 
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school, and it seemed a matter of necessity, as well as 
practicability, when it was ascertained that in Pittsburgh 
and the adjoining city of Alleghany there were over 
forty such children growing up in ignorance. Most of 
them were in poor circumstances. In the case of some of 
them, an application for admission into the Pennsylvania 
Institution had been refused, because their parents or 
friends were not able to provide for their support, and 
there were no vacancies in the limited number of pupils 
supported by the State fund. Believing that it was as 
much the duty of the community to provide for the in- 
struction of its deaf-mute children as of those possessed of 
all their faculties, these gentlemen appealed to the Central 
Board of Education of the city of Pittsburgh. After a 
full investigation of the circumstances by an efficient 
committee, the Board appropriated sufficient money to 
support the school for one year, and elected Mr. Archy 
Woodsides, a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
and his sister, Miss Sarah Woodsides, a hearing and speak- 
ing lady, as teachers. At th> same time, they provided 
that pupils from districts outside of the city could be re- 
ceived into the school upon the payment of $20 a year 
by their friends or by the school board of the district 
from which they might come. The matter was then laid 
before the School Board of Alleghany City, who at once 
resolved to co-operate with the Pittsburgh Board. Thus 
the school for the education of deaf-mute children was 
engrafted upon the public school system. It was opened 
the first Monday of last September, and since that time 
has been carried on with successful results. It is sup- 
ported entirely by money drawn from the common school 
fund, and is under the supervision of a special committee 
of the Pittsburgh Central Board of Education. The aver- 
age attendance of pupils is twenty, none of whom had 
received any previous instruction. Most of them are resi- 
dents of Pittsburgh or Alleghany City ; one or two, how- 
ever, live in other towns, and go to and from the school 


every day on the railway. The method of instruction is 
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by signs, the manual alphabet and writing, as in most of 
our institutions. Dr. Peet’s books are used. No attempt 
has been made as yet to teach articulation. 

The interest of the people of Pittsburgh in deaf-mutes 
has shown itself in other ways besides the establishment 
of the school. Arrangements have been made by which 
the services in Dr. Brown’s church every Sunday morning 
are interpreted into the sign language for their benefit ; 
the Sunday-school is continued and a Bible-class for edu- 
cated deaf-mutes has been f-rmed, the attendance in both 
departments being about forty ; the educated deaf-mutes 
have a literary society which meets every Thursday eve- 
ning, and a prayer-meeting every Friday evening. 

The Boston school, as has already been stated, origi- 
nated with the Rev. Dexter 8. King. This gentleman, 
as a member of the School Committee, had had his atten- 
tion directed to the large number of deaf and dumb chil- 
dren in Boston who were receiving no instruction. He 
had some acquaintance with deaf-mutes who had been ed- 
ucated at Hartford and elsewhere, and appreciated the 
great advantages which they enjoyed over the uneducated. 
When a member of the Massachusetts General Court, he 
became interested in the Clarke Institution at Northamp- 
ton and its method of instruction. Impressed with the 
feeling that enough was not yet done for the deaf and 
dumb of Boston, at a meeting of the School Board held 
May 12, 1868, he called their attention to this subject, 
and proposed that a day-school be established for deaf- 
mutes in that city. A committee was appointed, some 
facts were gathered, and a year later the establishment of 
the school was decided upon. It was organized in Sep- 
tember, 1869, at about the same time as the Pittsburgh 
school, but from the difficulty of obtaining suitable 
rooms did not begin active operations until the tenth of 
November. We believe the School Board of either city 
was entirely unaware of the similar effort making in the 
other, and of late there has been some discussion in the 
Boston and Pittsburgh newspapers as to which can claim 
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the honor of priority. The fact would seem to be that 
the Boston school was first talked of, and the Pittsburgh 
school first begun. While we are speaking on this point, 
we will say that the statement in the report of the Boston 
committee that theirs ‘‘ is the first free public school for 
the deaf and dumb established in this country,’’ however 
it may be maintained against the claim of the Pittsburgh 
school, is wholly inconsistent with the fact that many of 
our State institutions, especially those of the West, are 
free public schools in even a broader and more liberal 
sense than the one in Boston, the difference being that 
they are free to all the deaf-mutes of the State instead of 
to those of a single city, and that provision is made for 
the care and support of the pupils, and their instruction 
in useful handicrafts, as well as for their school education. 

Before the opening of the Boston school, the city was 
canvassed to ascertain how many scholars would be likely 
to attend, It is not supposed that all were discovered, 
but fifty children were found of a suitable age to receive in- 
struction, only twenty-two of whom were at Hartford or 
Northampton, leaving twenty-eight at home without edu- 
cation, growing up to be a burden upon the community. 
The school began with twenty-five pupils. The number is 
now thirty-eight, besides two deaf young ladies who come 
to receive instruction in articulation and lip-reading while 
pursuing their other studies with hearing children. Six 
of the scholars are not residents of Boston, but with one 
exception they reside in towns sufficiently near to enable 
them to live at theirown homes. About one-fourth of the 
pupils have had some previous instruction at school, but 
none are far advanced. <A few are studying arithmetic 
and geography, while all are chiefly engaged in the at- 
tempt to acquire the English language. There are four 
lady teachers, who, by education, experience and char- 
acter, are well qualified for their work. Articulation is 
made the basis of instruction, and the progress of the 
pupils thus far is reported as highly satisfactory. The 
School Board, however, are not committed to this system ; 
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they wish to be led by the light of trial and experience, 
and stand ready to make any changes or additions which 
circumstances may seem to require. The school has con- 
venient rooms at 11 Pemberton Square. 

This school is public and free, being maiutained by appro- 
priations from the city treasury, and forming a part of the 
common school system for which Boston is justly famous. 
It is claimed, however, as a matter of justice, that the 
State should make an allowance towards its support, in- 
asmuch as the citizens of Boston pay thirty-six per cent. 
of the whole State tax for the education of Massachusetts 
deaf-mutes. Such an allowance, if made by the State, 
will be of the nature of a drawback, but only a partial 
one. Boston does not wish to have the whole of her tax 
for the common cause expended on her own children, 
whether they are educated in this or in other schools. But 
whatever action be taken by the State, all Boston deaf-mutes 
are admitted without money or price. Non-residents of 
Boston are received on the same terms as into the Latin, 
English, High and Normal schools, viz: by payment of 
the simple cost of instruction. This is paid by the parents 
or guardians of the child, or by the State, as the case may 
be. At the last session of the Legislature, an act was 
passed authorizing the Governor and Board of Education 
to send State wards to this school on the same conditions 
as to Hartford and Northampton. It is not likely that 
this authority will be exercised except in the case of chil- 
dren residing in Boston or its vicinity. 

In preparing this notice of the schools for the deaf and 
dumb in Pittsburgh and Boston, we have refrained from 
expressing any opinion as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of schools of this kind in comparison with 
those in which the pupils board in the institution, prefer- 
ring that the sketch of the origin and progress of these 
schools should be purely historical. We hope to consider 
at some future time the comparative merits of the two 
methods of providing for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, which, differing so widely in themselves, must 
differ widely in their results. 
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THE REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Iy the last number of the ANNALs the reports of the New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky Institutions were 
reviewed. In this number we give brief notices of all the. 
other reports of American Institutions which have been 
received within a year. It is believed that such a review, 
mentioning the leading topics discussed in each report, 
especially those of general interest, and giving extracts 
in some cases, is of considerable value to the members of 
the profession and others interested in the education of 
the deaf and dumb. 


The American Asylum reports an attendance of 247 pu- 
pils—a larger number than in any previous year. In- 
struction in articulation and lip-reading is given by a lady 
teacher for four hours every day. The class is composed 
principally of semi-mute and semi-deaf children, though 
some congenital deaf-mutes are included. Mr. Stone in 
his report speaks of the benefit to the deaf and dumb of 
instruction in the mechanic arts, the value of the ANNALS, 
the conventions which have been held by instructors of 
deaf-mutes, the death of Messrs. Clere and Jacobs, the 
practical results of deaf-mute education in this country, 
and the honorable nature of the work in which the teach- 
ers of the deaf and dumb are engaged. We quote Mr. 
Stone’s remarks upon the last of these points, commend- 
ing them to the attention of young men who are about to 
choose their profession: 

‘‘The work of educating the deaf-mute has long since 
passed from the region of doubtful experiment into that 
of practical benevolence. While the medical art has sur- 
rendered him, as in his physical infirmity, beyond the 
reach of its skill, it is now well understood that even con- 
genital deafness constitutes no insuperable barrier to his 
highest mental culture, or, excepting as the medium of 
communication may impose a limit, to his fitness for the 


most exalted positions in life. The work itself, also, has 
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become a distinct and honored profession. There are some 
reasons why only persons of deep and sincere Christian 
benevolence should engage in it. The mute, especially 
when his education commences, is so helpless, and so de- 
pendent upon care and aid which only genuine benevo- 
lence will render him, that he should never be left to those 
who will feel only a mercenary interest in his improve- 
ment. ‘To a truly sympathetic and benevolent heart this 
field is specially attractive. Indeed, there is none in the 
country that presents to young men of the requisite quali- 
fications a more inviting opening than these Institutions. 
A young man possess'ng a mental and physical adaptation 
to this work, embarking heartily in it, and making him- 
self master of the best methods of communication and in- 
struction, may be sure of reaching a high position of honor 
usefulness.’’ 

The Virginia Institution reports 92 pupils in the deaf- 
mute department. Instruction in articulation is given by 
a lady teacher. Mr. Covell gives a history of the Insti- 
tution from its beginning, thirty years ago, to the present 
time; recommends the establishment of a school for the 
blind and deaf-mute colored children of the State ; quotes 
approvingly the resolutions of the Washington Confer- 
ence of Principals on the subject of articulation ; states the 
necessity of additional buildings for the purposes of the 
Institution, and urges the extension of the term of instruc- 
tion, which is now limited to six years, and the establish- 
ment of a High Class. 

The Indiana Institution reports 195 pupils. A gentle- 
man teaches articulation and lip-reading to such pupils as 
lost their hearing after they had learned to talk, and re- 
tain in some measure the power of speech. On this sub- 
ject, Mr. MacIntire says: 

‘We do not rely alone, in any case, upon articulation 
for the intellectual and moral improvement of the pupils, 
but use it as we do writing, the manual alphabet and na- 
tural signs, not as an end, but as a means. As we use 
signs in instructing a deaf-mute in the art of penmanship or 
drawing, so we use signs in teaching him the art of speak- 


ing orally. Inthe one case, we show him how to move the 
muscles of the hand so as to produce written words, and 
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in the other, those of the vocal organs, so as to produce 
spoken words. In both cases the motion is physical, and 
as much mechanical in one as the other. As we 
use signs to instruct our pupils in written language, so we 
shall teach them spoken language. 

‘* Articulation is an acquirement very desirable to pos- 
sess, when it can be obtained in a useful degree, without 
the sacrifice of more important ends. This we know in 
exceptional cases can be obtained ; but for the great mass 
of the deaf and dumb, the expenditure of the time and 
the effort necessary, on the part of both pupil and teacher, 
to acquire what at best in most cases is a harsh and un- 
natural speech, we cannot but regard as a waste of labor 
that is not compensated by the partial utility of the ac- 
ie gr especially if it has to be obtained at the sacri- 

ce of intellectual and moral culture.” 


During the past year the accommodations of the Insti- 
tution have been increased by the erection of a new build- 
ing, and thirty-six acres of its large tract of land have 
been offered to the State for the purposes of a reformatory 
for girls and women. Mr. MacIntire discusses the policy 
of insuring public buildings, and concludes that at least 
in the case of the Indiana Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb the buildings should be insured. ‘‘ The Legisla- 
ture meets only once in two years, and should a fire occur 
in the recess, causing much damage, there being no pro- 
vision for such a contingency, the Institution would have 
to be suspended until the following session of the Legis- 
lature, and after that until the damage could be repaired.’’ 


The North Carolina Institution reports 107 pupils in the 
deaf-mute department, of whom 86 are white and 21 
colored. The colored pupils are in a building separate 
from the whites. Mr. Palmer urges the necessity of in- 
creased building accommodations, and the importance of 
greater facilities for mechanical instruction. On the sub- 
ject of articulation, he says: 


‘*Tn addition to the regular course of studies pursued 
by our deaf-mutes, some attention has been given to the 
subject of articulation, which has received considerable 
notice from our profession for several years past. A class 
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of semi-mutes was formed and instructed from one to two 
hours each day. No congenital mutes were placed in this 
class. The articulation of some of the members of this 
class was very much improved, and I would recommend 
that the class be continued. The experiment of teaching 
articulation to congenital deaf-mutes is now being fully 
tested in several institutions in the United States. I 
would recommend a continuance of the course of instruc- 
tion by signs, until it can be clearly shown that there is 
a better method. In our institution we are not now in a 
condition to make the experiment of adopting a new sys- 
tem which is not recommended by the oldest and most expe- 
rienced teachers of deaf-mutes in this country.”’ 


The Wisconsin Institution reports 95 pupils. Since the 
last report, Mr. Edward C. Stone, formerly an instructor 
in the American Asylum, has become principal. Artic- 
ulation is taught by a lady. Of the instruction in this 
department, and its results, Mr. Stone gives the following 
account : 


Twenty-six pupils in all have been under instruction 
in lip-reading and articulation, devoting an hour or two 
a day to this exercise, while still pursuing their studies 
in the ordinary way the rest of the time. Signs are freely 
used, occasionally by the teacher and constantly by the 

upils, and are considered a valuable auxiliary. One has 
left the school, and ten were dropped from the class, some 
after months of patient labor, and others after a trial of 
only a few weeks. Three were too old to articulate, three 
were thought not to have sufficient mental ability to make 
much use of spoken language, even if its elements were 
taught them. In other cases the voice was so harsh and 
so difficult to control, that the time necessary to learn to 
speak intelligibly would be taken at too great an expense 
of mental culture and general intelligence, and even then 
success would be very doubtful. 

‘* Fifteen are now under instruction, and are divided 
into three classes. Four are semi-mutes, having lost 
their hearing after they had acquired considerable knowl- 
edge of language, more or less of which they retain. 
The effort with them has been to modulate the voice, and 
to teach lip-reading. In both of these directions pro- 
gress has been made; and in lip-reading, very great, con- 
sidering the time given. Eleven are deaf-mutes ; four of 
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them are beginners. Four more can read and speak the 
elementary sounds. They can read from the lips fast 
enough to enjoy such stories as are in the Third Reader, 
and answer questions upon them. They can repeat easy 
and familiar sentences so as to be understood by strangers. 
Two who are in the class with the semi-mutes can receive 
from the lips a story repeated but once, and can repro- 
duce it in writing the following day. 

‘‘The work of the teacher is very laborious, and the 
progress is slow. Not more than six of the deaf and 
dumb can be called promising cases. The experiment is 
being tried with great patience, and with unwearied pains, 
and no effort will be spared and no facilities denied to 
make the test a thorough one. More time is necessary in 
which to decide, and we shall watch with interest the re- 
= of other institutions as to their success ; and should 

tter methods be found in the art of instructing the deaf 
and dumb, we should hasten to recognize and adopt 
them. Our experience thus far coincides with the follow- 
ing recently expressed opinion of an able instructor, ‘ that 
while articulation and lip-reading are practicable for a 
small proportion of deaf-mutes, composed principally of 
semi-mutes, the sign language constitutes the indispen- 
sable medium for the education of most of this class.’ ”’ 


The lowa Institution reports 87 pupils. The buildings 
at present occupied are much crowded ; new ones are in 
the course of erection at Council Bluffs. Mr. Talbot pre- 
sents in his report a series of valuable statistics, a portion 
of which, with deductions from them, he published in the 
April number of the Annats. He recommends the estab- 
lishment of a High Class and the instruction of the pupils 
in useful trades. He describes a visit to the Clarke Insti- 
tution at Northampton in company with the principals of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Institutions, quotes the reso- 
lutions of the Washington Conference of Principals, and 
adds : 


**In all these resolutions, which may be taken as the . 
sense of the profession generally, I most heartily concur, 
and hope to see them carried into practice in this Institu- 
tion. * * * But this would require an increase of 
teaching force, which we have not yet been able to make. 
* * * Asin most other institutions, we have always 
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endeavored so to classify the pupils as to have those pos- 
sessing any degree of speech under the care and instruction 
of a hearing teacher ; and to require them, so far as pos- 
sible, to communicate orally. This year the teacher of 
the primary class has, in addition to the usual school 
exercises, one for the especial benefit of the semi-mutes 
and semi-deaf, which will prove a great help to them in 
retaining and improving the powers they still possess, if 
she is able to keep it up through the term. 

‘Tt is proper here to remark that the instruction of 
some, or even of all, in articulation is a very different 
thing from instruction by articulation ; and this difference 
is plain in every institution which receives all deaf and 
dumb applicants, of whatever grade of intellect and 
capacity. The acknowledged results reached in the 
schools of England and Germany forbid our adopting 
articulation as the only means of communicating with our 
pupils and of imparting instruction to them. By so doing 
we should exclude many a feeble mind from all the bless- 
ings of education, and should condemn them to life-long 
ignorance. And the progress and attainments of many 
others of sluggish temperament, dull intellect, and limited 
powers of observation and imitation, would undoubtedly 
be much less than now, if they were shut up to the use of 
articulation exclusively. 

‘**Semi-mutes, and such others of this class as are capa- 
ble, should receive instruction in articulation, as an 
accomplishment, or an addition to their other education, 
that they may be better able to communicate with those 
who are too ignorant, too lazy, or too impatient to read 
and write for them; but instruction by signs cannot be 
given up in our institutions till we are ready to take the 
responsibility of saying to many of these unfortunate per- 
— that they shall have no share in the bounty of the 
State.”’ 


The California Institution reports 48 pupils in the deaf- 
mute department. A larger number of pupils was ex- 
pected as soon as the new building, which was nearly 
ready when the report was issued, should be occupied. 
‘A lithograph of the new building accompanies the report ; 
externally it isa very handsome edifice, and of the internal 
arrangements, Mr. Wilkinson says they are simply per- 
fection. Some of the noticeable features are the following : 
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‘‘ Every room in the house occupied by officers or pupils 
has an outside exposure; only corridors look upon the 
courts ; the kitchen, which is twenty-seven feet high, isa 
separate building, yet in immediate communication with 
the dining-room and store-rooms ; every water-closet and 
bath-room, with the drainage therefrom, is outside; there 
is no sewer under the building, but the Institution is en- 
circled by a large cement drain, into which all connections 
debouch. Thus, if any stoppage should occur, the miasma 
therefrom could not breed the disease and death which 
have so often resulted while the cause was unsuspected.” 


The situation of the Institution is described as follows: 


‘«The farm consists of one hundred and thirty acres, of 
which fifty acres are of the highest fertility, the rest being 
hill land, well adapted for grazing purposes. The build- 
ing stands at an elevation of something over three hundred 
feet above the level of the bay, directly in front of the 
Golden Gate, through which we look upon the broad 
ocean, with the Farralones rising in the dim distance, 
forty miles away. Within ten miles on the opposite side 
of the bay lies the Queen City of the Pacific in broad 
view. From there, ferry and railroad bring passengers 
to Oakland, whence a horse railroad is rapidly extending 
its facilities to our very doors. On the hill, eight hundred 
feet back of the Institution, gushes forth a living spring 
of pure water, flowing ten thousand gallons per day. A 
brick reservoir, holding about twenty-five thousand gal- 
lons, has been constructed, and six inches head at the 
spring sends the water by natural flow into the tanks on 
the roof of the Institution.’’ 


In speaking of articulation, Mr. Wilkinson mentions a 
visit to the Clarke Institution, at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, in company with Mr. Hubbard, president of that 
Institution, and Mr. I. L. Peet, principal of the New 
York Institution. He says: 


‘¢ We spent a whole day in the work, and if we failed 
to find out what the pupils knew, it was our own fault, 
for the pupils and teachers were placed at our service. I 
have not room to give in detail the experiments of that 
day. Ican only state the impressions left upon my mind: 

‘‘T. The pupils, as a class, are selected, and are intel- 
lectually above the average of deaf-mutes. I think the 
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officers are quite willing that Hartford should have all 
the mediocre and dull ones. 

‘TI, The pupils were more developed in intelligence 
than I expected. There was less of the ‘ parrot utter- 
ance’ than is generally supposed to be the result of 
articulation. 

‘TIT. This development struck me as being accom- 
plished in spite of, rather than by, the system of articu- 
lation. The teachers possess in a remarkable degree 
‘the requisites of success—tact and enthusiasm; and I 
firmly believe that the same energy and judicious appli- 
cation of common sense which I saw displayed in that 
school would produce as good, if not better results, without 
the aid of articulation. 

‘TV. Their best pupils, two semi-mutes, will bear no 
comparison in intelligence and attainments with the two 
best pupils in this Institution, one of whom never heard 
a sound, and the other lost his hearing at seven years 
of age. 

‘¢V. The school is as yet an experiment, but it is an 
experiment which we are all interested in seeing carried 
to ultimate results. It is, therefore, most desirable that 
Massachuset's should afford every facility to the enterprise. 

‘VI. I do not consider it advisable, at present, te make 
any special provision for the teaching of articulation in 
this Institution. Of course, every faithful teacher will 
cultivate the speech of any semi-mute he may have in his 
class; and the few congenital mutes whose vocal organs 
may be adapted to the acquiring of articulate speech can 
afford to await the result of the Northampton experiment. 
I sincerely believe that, for all the practical relations and 
intercourse of life, the deaf-mute must depend upon signs, 
the manual alphabet, and writing; but whenever I am 
convinced that the happiness or the usefulness of the 
deaf-mute is increased by articulation, or any other mode 
of instruction different from what we now use, I shall not 
be slow to adopt it.”’ 


Mr. Wilkinson also treats of the small number of the 
deaf and dumb, blind, ete., in California, in proportion 
to the whole population, which he ascribes to the admix- 
ture of various races; of the value to deaf-mutes of me- 
chanical education ; and of the policy of associating the 
deaf and dumb and the blind in the same building. On 
the last of these points he says : 
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‘* This union is effected as a measure of economy, and 
has always been regarded as a temporary expedient, and 
is deprecated by every’ member of the profession with 
whom I have conversed on the subject. I came to Cali- 
fornia entertaining similar views, and with the firm deter- 
mination to use my influence to separate the two classes 
at the earliest practicable moment. An experience of 
four years has led to a change of opinion, and I am pre- 
pared to assert, and to prove by practical results, that the 
deaf and dumb and the blind may be kept under one man- 
agement, not only without detriment to either class, but 
with actual advantage to both. That there is a strong 
antipathy on the part of the blind towards the deaf and 
dumb, I admit ; and where buildings designed ultimately 
for one class are used for the temporary accommodation of 
both, the promiscuous intercourse resulting therefrom is the 
cause of frequent bickerings, which lead to irritation and 
sometimes tumult. But even these annoyances, in the 
hands of patient and judicious teachers, are not without 
their uses in cultivating forbearance and those Christian 
graces which adorn life wherever found. However, the 
argument for separation drawn from the antipathy of the 
two classes has no weight when applied to the California 
Institution. Our building I believe to be the only one in 
the world planned with special reference to the permanent 
union of the deaf and dumb and the blind ; and so far as 
isolation is concerned, the arrangement is perfect. Each 
corner of the edifice is, indeed, an institution by itself, with 
all the details of sitting-room, dormitories, clothes-rooms, 
lavatories, bath-rooms, ete., yet each having access by 
separate passages to a common dining-room and chapel, 
where, of course, they are under the immediate supervi- 
sion of officers. 

‘¢The benefits to be derived from a union of the two 
classes are numerous and important. In the first place, 
there is the advantage of economy. It is well known that 
institutions for the deaf and dumb and the blind, even 
under the most careful management, are the most expen- 
sive of all State establishments. The peculiar misfortune 
of their inmates involves a large amount of service, both 
in the domestic department and in the class-room ; appa- 
ratus is special and costly, while the mechanical educa- 
tion of the boys, looking to prospective rather than imme- 
diate returns, helps to swell the expenses. Any measure 


of economy, then, consistent with efficiency in the conduct 
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of the Institution, should be used. One building, one 
principal, one physician, one set of domestics, one stew- 
ards’ department, one stable, in short, one establishment 
where two would otherwise be required, effects a saving 
not to be overlooked or disregarded. Much of the appara- 
tus adapted to the use of the blind is available for the deaf 
and dumb. Moreover, there may be cultivated a generous 
and healthy rivalry between the deaf and dumb and the 
blind, which stimulates to zeal and application. This 
stimulus extends to teachers as well as pupils. Sugges- 
tions derived from individual experience in one line of 
instruction becomes the common property of all, and the 
tendency of all teachers of specialities to provincialism of 
thought is to a degree counteracted. 

‘Tt will be understood that I am speaking with a lim- 
itation. Beyond a certain number division is a necessity. 
That limit depends largely upon the devotion and the 
activity of the principal and teachers. It may be safely 
asserted that where the family relation is lost sight of, 
and pupils come to be governed like armies by delegated 
authority and the discipline of fear, the highest results 
will not be achieved. It follows, therefore, that I do not 
favor large educational establishments, and whenever the 
building we now occupy is full, though its plan contem- 
plates enlargement, I shall advocate a separation.’’ 


The Texas Institution reports 21 pupils. The growth 
and prosperity of the Institution were much retarded 
during the war, but the school was not closcd at any time, 
and one or more new pupils were admitted every year. 
With regard to the method of instruction, the report says : 


‘‘The system of instruction pursued in our Institution 
is that known as ‘The American System,’ as distin- 
guished from the system by ‘Articulation and Lip- 
Reading,’ which prevails to a considerable extent in the 
Enropean Institutions, especially those of Germany. The 
objective point in the American system is to communicate 
to the deaf-mute a knowledge of written language, which 
becomes to him a substitute for speech in his intercourse 
with those around him, and a means of becoming familiar 
with the gathered stores of knowledge and wisdom in 
printed books. The system of instruction by articulation 
and lip-reading, as its name implies, attempts to restore 
to the deaf-mute the use of the vocal organs, or, in other 
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words, to teach him to speak, and also to understand the 
spoken words of others by watching the motions of the 
lips of the speaker. Under the former system, the teacher, 
using the sign-language as a medium of communication 
with his pupil, explains the meaning of words and their 
proper arrangement intosentences. Under the latter, the 
teacher, causing his pupil to imitate the positions and 
motions of the vocal organs, teaches him to give, or to 
attempt to give, audible utterance to words and sentences. 
By the former system the processes are easy and pleasant, 
the progress is rapid, and the results are abundant and 
satisfactory. By the latter, the processes are laborious 
and exhausting, the progress is slow, and the results are 
meagre and unsatisfactory, except in the case of semi- 
mutes who already possess in a greater or less degree 
the power of speech.”’ 


The Trustees then quote the resolutions adopted by the 
Washington Conference of Principals, and add: 


‘*¥n the present condition of the Texas Institution, the 
Trustees do not think it advisable to follow the sugges- 
tions of these resolutions. The number of pupils who 
could receive any benefit from instrnction in articulat on 
and lip-reading is so small that the results would not 
justify the additional expense and labor. Nor are the 
Trustees yet convinced that under any, even the most 
favorable circumstances, the results attained would be any 
greater or more desirable than those which have followed 
the system which has been tested by fifty years of prac- 
tice in the American Institutions. While we should at 
all times be ready and willing to adopt any improvement 
which may facilitate our pupils in the acquisition of an 
education, or better fit them for the duties of life, we must 
first be convinced that the benefits promised are in pro- 
portion to the labor and expense required to obtain them.’’ 


The Columbia Institution reports in the College 33 stu- 
dents, and in the Primary Department 49 pupils. In- 
struction in articulation will begin this autumn. In 
speaking of the College, President Gallaudet says: 


‘‘The question whether deaf-mutes can successfully 
undertake a college course of study is no longer an open 
one. And with the settlement of this has been answered 
another question, viz: ‘ What can educated deaf-mutes 
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do?’ Our graduating class consisted of three young men. 
One of these has been appointed an instructor in the 
Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and has at the 
same time received a commission from the Coast Survey to 
conduct microscopic examinations of importance to the 
public service. He has also, during the summer, secured 
a patent for an improved microscope, which has been well 
spoken of by men of science. Another of the class, alrealy 
referred to in this report as being temporarily employed 
as tutor in our college, received an offer of a position in a 
prominent Western institution for the deaf and dumb, 
while the third has entered the service of the Government, 
in the Patent Office, and, for his marked success in a 
competitive examination instituted by the Commissioner, 
has been promoted to an assistant examinership. No 
stronger evidence is needed of the value of the course 
of study afforded in our college than the fact that 
our graduates are at once called to honorable positions in 
life, of a rank and importance not heretofore to be aspired 
to by deaf-mutes. 

‘¢Of the many problems presented for solution within 
the domain of social science, none are more interesting 
than those which involve the transmutation of a non- 
productive class of persons into a producing class. Hence 
it is that the work of enlightening the deaf and dumb— 
a people left by nature in a state of pitiful dependence— 
has ever excited the liveliest interest in the minds of phi- 
lanthropists. A century ago the benevolent world was 
justly filled with admiration at an undertaking which 
showed for its results deaf-mutes taught to read and write 
and to be successful mechanics. The elevation thus 
wrought out for the afflicted class was great, well worth 
the labor and treasure involved. But the work of the 
present day in the institution committed by the Congress 
of the United States to our care has advanced far beyond 
the point reached in past generations. Members of a 
class once denied by law the management even of their 
own affairs, being regarded as non compos mentis, are now, 
by the extended course of training afforded them in our 
college, enabled to compete successfully with those en- 
dowed with all their faculties in the comparatively limited 
arena of pure intellectual effort. The former pariahs of 
society may now become its leaders ; those who were once 
regarded as beyond its pale may now reasonably aspire to 
aid in the direction of its sentiments and its affairs. Of 
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the triumphs of peace achieved by civilized governments, 
few can lay claim to higher consideration than this of the 
Congress of the United States, which has taken human 
beings from the ranks of the mentally disabled to give 
them citizenship, and possible leadership, in the world of 
science and letters.’’ 


_ An appendix contains a full account of the proceedings 
at the first commencement of the college, and the constitu- 
tion of the Institution, with all the acts of Congress relating 
to the Institution from its organization to the present 
time. The report is accompanied by a lithograph of the 
beautiful new building, now nearly completed, which is 
to contain the chapel, lecture-room, refectories, kitchens, 
bakerooms, and laundry of the Institution. 


The Louisiana Institution, suspended since June, 1867, 
reopened last November with Mr, J. A. McWhorter, 
formerly an instructor in the Wisconsin Institution, as 
principal. One-half of the building has been temporarily 
yielded to the State Military Academy. Mr. McWhorter, 
in his report, urges the necessity of making the existence 
and the purposes of the Institution known throughout the 
State by the means of advertisements in English and in 
French, and presents the various pressing wants of the 
educational and domestic departments. He advises that 
provision be made for the travelling expenses of indigent 
pupils in coming to the Institution. 


The Minnesota Institution reports 55 pupils in the deaf- 
mute department. During the year preceding the issue 
of the report, the buildings of the Institution were extended 
and a sufficient supply of good water was introduced. 
Mr. Noyes, in his report, speaks of the excess of the num- 
ber of male pupils over that of females, which he supposes 
may be accounted for by the mistaken tenderness of parents 
in keeping girls at home, and by their regarding educa- 
tion as more important for boys than for girls; of the 
importance of employing persons of skill and experience 
in the domestic as well as in the intellectual depa:tment ; 
of the beneficial influence of institution life upon the 
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deportment of the pupils; of the monitorial system of 
supervision out of school hours; of the annual examina- 
tion, in which he was assisted last year by the Rev. 
Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., of New York; of articulation, 
of physical culture, and of the death of Mr. Clerc. In- 
struction in articulation and lip-reading has been given 
during the past year by the several teachers, in addition 
to their other duties, and with considerable success. Mr. 
Noyes, however, recommends the appointment of a teacher 
who shall devote himself exclusively to these branches. 
He says: 


‘While an instructor is engaged in teaching articula- 
tion to two or three pupils the balance of the class receives 
no benefit at all. Moreover, in order to efficiency in this 
mode of instruction, experience is necessary. One of our 
teachers is deaf himself, so that he can do little or nothing 
in teaching articulation. It is my impression also that 
for a teacher to spend a portion of his time in the school- 
room teaching two or three to articulate and read from 
the lips has a tendency to cause dissatisfaction among 
those who are not so taught, and makes them feel the 
burden of their misfortune. If they could be all brought 
together under one teacher, this would not obtain. Cer- 
tainly they wonld not feel that a few pupils were receiving 
more than their share of their teacher’s attention.’’ 


The Clarke Institution reports 41 pupils. Of these ten 
were born deaf, thirteen either lost their hearing before 
learning to speak or their speech after becoming deaf, 
and eighteen are semi-mute or semi-deaf. Articulation 
and lip-reading are made the means of instruction. Of 
the progress of the pupils, Mr. Hubbard, president of the 
Corporation, says : 

‘¢ Our pupils improve steadily in reading from the lips 
and in the use of language, and if their improvement in 
articulation happens to be slower, it gives us no reason 
for discouragement. When we remember how many years 
are often required to teach a hearing child to speak dis- 
tinctly, we cannot expect deaf children with but two or 
three years’ training to be adepts in speaking. Our 
school is yet too young to show great results, but we can 
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report steady and encouraging progress. Most of our 
children are not old enough to feel the necessity for special 
effort, and have been too short a time under instruction to 
have fixed the habit of distinct enunciation. Some, too, 
who have become deaf from disease will never speak so 
well, probably, as those who were born deaf, and whose 
organs of speech have not been injured. But our object 
is not only to teach the deaf child to speak and read from 
the lips, but to educate the mind and train the under- 
standing. This, judging from our experience thus far, 
can be done at least as well by our method as by any 
other, while the great advantage which we claim for our 
system is, that it brings our pupils into direct communi- 
cation with the hearing and speaking world about them, 
and teaches them to think in English.’’ 


Of the classes in articulation which have been formed 
in many of the older institutions, Mr. Hubbard says : 


‘* Tf these classes are instructed by earnest, enthusiastic 
teachers, they must show good results ; but if they are 
formed simply as an experiment, with but little hope and 
scarcely a wish that they should succeed, they will prove 
a failure. We believe, however, that under the best 
teachers the progress could not be so rapid nor the suc- 
cess so complete as in a school where signs are not used, 
but where teaching is by articulation, and English is the 
language of the pupils.’’ 

During the past year Mr. John Clarke, the founder of 
the Institution, died. By his will he made the Institution 
his residuary legatee, and provided for the accumulation 
of the fund until it should reach the value of $200,000 in 
gold. ‘‘ This is believed to be the largest donation ever 
made by an individual to a deaf-mute school, and one of 
the largest ever made by one person to any institution in 
our country.’’ Mr. Hubbard includes in his report a brief 
account of the establishment of the Boston day-school for 
the deaf and dumb. 

In the report of Miss Rogers, the principal, an inter- 
esting statement, somewhat in detail, is given of the 
progress and present attainments of the pupils. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR, 
The Organ of the German Institutions.—Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Stone, Principal of the American Asylum, 
we have been permitted to examine a file of the Organ 
der Blinden- und Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland 
und den deutschredenden Nachbarlindern, published at 
Friedberg, Hesse-Darmstadt, and edited by Dr. L. C. 
Matthias, Director of the Friedberg Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. It is a monthly periodical of sixteen 
pages, devoted to the interests of the blind as well as the 
deaf and dumb, but giving much more space to the latter 
than the former. In character and scope it is quite simi- 
lar to the ANNALS, containing discussions upon the various 
methods of teaching, statistics, notices of institutions, 
reviews of books, etc. The number of the book notices 
shows that the text-books for the special use of the deaf 
and dumb, and works relating to their instruction and 
general interests, are more numerous in the German than 
in the English language. The contributions to the Organ 
upon the subject of instruction and the reports of the 
conventions of teachers indicate considerable diversity of 
opinion with regard to the methods of teaching. While 
articulation and lip-reading are generally taught, and to 
a greater or less extent are made the means as well as 
the end of instruction, it seems to be admitted by all 
that there are some deaf-mutes incapable of these, who 
can profitably be taught by signs ; but in the cases where 
articulation and lip-reading are practicable, the teachers 
differ widely as to the extent to which signs and the 
manual alphabet should be made auxiliary, some main- 
taining that they should have a prominent place in the 
work of instruction, and others desiring to banish them 
as far as possible from the institutions. The most zealous 
advocates and the most successful teachers of articulation in 
Germany do not seem to claim for it that it will enable per- 
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racy of those who hear. That no attempt is made in the 
German schools to carry the education of the deaf and dumb 
nearly as far as it iscarried in this country is curiously shown 
by the comments of the Organ upon the inauguration of 
the National Deaf-Mute College at Washington. Having 
learned from a report of the Vienna Institution that such 
a college had been established, the editor ridicules the 
idea of the deaf and dumb being able to receive a colle- 
giate, or even a high-school education, as ‘‘fast liicherlich.’’ 
He compares the project to that of teaching instrumental 
and vocal music to deaf-mutes, and closes by saying that 
he will believe it possible when the blind become painters 
and the lame racers, when the palsied play the part of 
Hercules in the circus, when the deaf and dumb them- 
selves become famous as orators in churches and public 
halls! Meantime he borrows an English word, and de- 
clares the proposed attempt ‘‘ humbug!’’ The director 
of the Vienna Institution, from whose report the editor 
quotes, says more prudently, and at the same time more 
generously, that without a close study of the pamphlet 
describing the inauguration of the college he would not 
have believed the plan feasible. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Glusgow Society 
for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb contains an en- 
graving and plans of the buildings recently erected for 
the Institution. The internal arrangements of the build- 
ings seem admirably adapted to their purpose, while the 
exterior presents a very beautiful appearance. The style of 
architecture is the Venetian—the same as that of the 
main central building of the Columbia Institution at 
Washington. The material is stone, and the cost has 
been nearly fifteen thousand pounds. The Institution is 
delightfully situated in the suburbs of Glasgow, away 
from the smoke of the city, in a neighborhood of fine 
natural scenery, and famous for its historical associations 
with Mary, Queen of Scots. The grounds of the Insti- 
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tution adjoin the spacious pleasure grounds of the Queen’s 
park, to which the pupils have free access at all times. 

The report contains the usual lists of legacies and 
petty donations upon which the Institution is dependent 
for its support. The principle upon which most of the 
institutions of America are established, that wise economy 
as well as impartial justice requires the State to educate 
its deaf and dumb children, has not yet been generally 
recognized in Great Britain, and nearly all the schools 
derive an uncertain and insufficient support from private 
charity. 

The usual period of instruction in the Glasgow Insti- 
tution is five years ; sometimes it extends to six or seven. 
At whatever time the pupils leave school they are readily 
taken as apprentices by the various trades, who have pro- 
nounced them to be the best workers they have. At first 
the wages received are not sufficient for their maintenance ; 
but the Institution has a fund out of which they are as- 
sisted, at the rate of two shillings a week for one or two 
years, until they can pay their own way. A list of forty- 
six different employments in which former pupils are now 
engaged is given in the report, including lawyers, book- 
binders, carvers, bank clerks, book-keepers, compositors, 
designers, engravers, marine-draughtsmen, die-sinkers, 
sculptors, glass-stainers, cabinet-makers, silver engravers, 
clock-makers, etc. 

In an appendix to the report quotations are made from 
several eminent American instructors on the subject of 
teaching articulation, in support of the opinion of the 
officers of the Glasgow Institution that in a great majority 
of cases it is a useless waste of time. 

Deaf-Mutes in the Time of Queen Elizabeth.—Our friend 
Professor Porter, to whose extensive and various reading 
the early volumes of the ANNALs are indebted for so much 
that is valuable, calls our attention to a notice of two deaf- 
mutes in Thomas Fuller’s ‘‘ History of the Worthies of 
England.’’ Fuller refers as his authority for the state- 
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ment to Carew’s ‘‘Survey of Cornwall,’’ a work published 
in 1602, and dedicated to Sir Walter Raleigh. It will be 
seen that Fuller's keen mind comprehended what so 
many, even at the present day, fail to understand—the 
cause of dumbness in congenital deaf-mutes. There is no 
reason to suppose that the ‘‘ worthies’’ here mentioned 
had received any education, but they evidently had a 
language of signs considerably developed. This is the 
first mention, so far as we know, of the practice now so 
common among the deaf and dumb of giving sign-names 
to individuals. The paragraph in Fuller is as follows: 


‘¢Edward Bone, of Ladock, in this county, [Cornwall, | 
was servant to Mr. Courtney therein. He was deaf from 
his cradle, and consequently dumb, (Nature cannot give 
out where it hath not received,*) yet could learn and 
express to his master any news that was stirring in the 
Country ; especially if there went speech ofa Sermon within 
some miles distance, he would repair to the place with 
the soonest, and setting himself directly against the 
Preacher, look him steadfastly in the face while his Sermon 
lasted; to which religious zeal his honest life was 
also answerable. Assisted with a firm memory, he would 
not onely know any party whom he had once seen, forever 
after; but also make him known to any other, by some 
speciall observation and difference. There was one Kempe, 
not living far off, defected accordingly; on whose meet- 
ings there were such embracements, such strange, often 
and earnest tokenings, and such hearty laughters and 
other passionate gestures, that their want of a tongue 
seemed rather an hindrance to others conceiving them, 
than to their conceiving one another.’ 


Restoration of Sight and Hearing.—Mrs. Elijah Neff, 
of Ellington, who is eighty-four years of age, some time 
after she had passed the meridian of life, had her faculties 
for seeing and hearing impaired. Some ten years since 
her sight came back to her, and quite recently she recov- 


* A note to the quarto edition of the ‘‘ Worthies of England,” 

published in 1811 by John Nichols, London, says: ‘‘ This defect of 

nature modern ingenuity has, by the aid of active philanthropy, 

under the Divine blessing, contrived to remedy.” 
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ered from her deafness. She can now -hear -ordinary 
conversation, and does not use spectacles at all.—Aart- 
ford Weekly Courant, April 30, 1870. 

Doctor Day, in his ‘‘ Treatise on the Diseases of Old 
Age,’’ in speaking of the theory of climacterics, says : 
‘*That sudden renovation of power occasionally occurs in 
advanced life is an undoubted fact. Cases are recorded by 
numerous writers, of aged persons, who have been deaf for 
twenty years, suddenly recovering their hearing, so as in 
some cases to hear very acutely ; of others, as suddenly 
recovering their sight and throwing away their spectacles, 
which had been in constant use for as long a period, and, 
again, of others in whom there had been a regeneration 
of teeth and hair. But, on the other hand, we much 
more frequently see a sudden and inexplicable deciine of 
the vital powers.”’ 


A Child made Deaf, Dumb, and Blind by a Blow.—The 


Neue Freie Presse, of Vienna, says that there is a young 
man, 18 years of age, living at the Post-Horn Hotel, in 
the Tabor-strasse of that city, whose story is a peculiarly 
strange and sad one. When he was six years old he was 
a fine, sprightly boy, in full possession of all his senses. 
One day some little beggars about his own age came into 
the yard of his home, and he ran to his father to ask him 
for a few coppers to give them. The fathér was busy and 
told the child not to trouble him ; but the little fellow, 
whose sympathies were excited, eagerly persisted, and at 
last the father struck him a sudden and passionate blow. 
The boy staggered and fainted, and afterward complained 
of a violent pain in his head. The next day it was dis- 
covered that he had become, in one night, both deaf and 
blind from the effects of the blow. The father was so 
overwhelmed with remorse that he fled to the Wallachian 
forest, where he was killed by robbers. The boy’s mother, 
who yet lives, is the only person who can communicate 
with him, for gradually, as he grew up, the power of 
speech left him, and he now only utters inarticulate 
sounds, which are horrible te hear, and which only the 
mother can understand! Dr. Gruber, of Vienna, has 
tried to restore his hearing, but without success.— New 
York Tribune, June 14, 1870. 
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The Convention of Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb.— 
The call for this convention was published in the April 
number of the Annars. It is to meet at Indianapolis, at 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, on Wednesday, 
Aug. 24, 1870. All teachers of deaf-mutes and princi- 
pals and trustees of institutions are invited to assemble, 
without regard to the method or system they may use in 
their labors. The hospitalities of the Indiana Institution 
are tendered to the members of the convention. Persons 
intending to be present are requested to give notice to 
Mr. Thomas MaclIntire, Superintendent of the Indiana In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
to him all letters of inquiry should be addressed. 


The Convention of the New England Gallaudet Associa- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes will meet on the 7th, 8th and 9th days 
ot September, 1870, at Concord, N. H. The oration will 
be delivered by Mr. J. G. Parkinson, of Washington, a 
graduate of the American Asylum and of the National 
Deaf-Mute College. 

Articulation in the Columbia Institution._-Yhe Rev. 
John W. Chickering, Jr., of Exeter, N. H., has been 
appointed a professor in the National Deaf-Mute College. 
Mr. Chickering will devote lris attention mainly to artic- 
ulation and lip-reading for the present, giving instruc- 
tion in these branches in the Primary Department of the 
Columbia Institution as well as in the College. 


The Graduating Class of the National Deaf-Mute Col- 
lege.—Five young men graduate this summer, having 
completed the full course of study of four years. The 
class consists of William L. Bird, of Connecticut ; Louis 
©. Tuck, of Massachusetts : Samuel T. Greene, of Maine: 
Robert Patterson, of Ohio, and Louis A. Houghton, of 
New York. Mr. Bird and Mr. Tuck receive the honors 
of Commencement day ; the former delivering the Vale- 
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dictory, and the latter the Salutatory Address. - The av- 
erage relative standing of the members of the class 
throughout their college course is indicated by the order 
in which their names are given above. 


The Arkansas Institution.—Mr. E. P. Caruthers, for 
five years an instructor in the Ohio Institution, has gone 
to Little Rock, as principal of the State Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb recently established in that place. 


The Proceedings of the Board of Directors of the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb eulogistic of the late 
Hon. Amos Kendall have been published in pamphlet 
form. They include the resolutions adopted by the board 
at a special meeting held November 16, 1869, with the 
remarks of Mr. French and Mr. McGuire at the time of 
their adoption, the resolutions of the instructors, students 
and pupils of the Institution, and the eulogy delivered by 
President Gallaudet at a meeting of the board held in 
January, 1870. 

Errata.—-Mr. Talbot requests the readers of the ANNALS 
to make the following corrections in his article in the 
April number : 

Page 113, line 3: For ‘‘ male” read ‘* female.” 


Page 113, line 6: For ‘‘ than those” read ‘‘ than in those.” 
Page 116, line 25: For ‘‘ have counted”’ read *‘ have not counted.” 
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